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Going Down Swinging No. 3j, 
on Compact Disc (77 minutes) 


WAKE ME UP WITH A KISS (live), Sean M. Whelan and The Mime Set 

DOWN IN THE HOLE, Sietta 

IF JESUS WAS BORN AGAIN HE WOULD CONVERT TO BUDDHISM, Darkwing Dubs 

. GETHSEMANE (live), Gaz? Elf 

FUCK YOU, GLEE (live), Emilie Zoey Baker 

. KEINE ZEITUNG AM TISCH, Felix Nobis 

TATTOOING THE SURFACE OF THE MOON (live), Sean M. Whelan and The Mime Set 
CONFESSION, Joe! McKerrow / vocals by Heidi Waddell 
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WOMEN OF ROCK, Alicia Sometimes / music by Chris Nelms 


. FREE WIFI (live), The Bedroom Philosopher 


. MIDDAY, Mantra 

. THE RIVER, Anita George 

. THE WORLD I COME FROM + BY 5, 7.0. 

. TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, Joe Dolce 

. HONEY, O (live), Sean М. Wbelan and The Mime Set 


Sound engineering 
Tracks 3, 4,5 and 11 — Soup Campbell / Tracks 6, 12, 13 and 14 — Kieran Ruffles 
Tracks 1, 7, and 15 — Nao Anzai / Track 8 — Meenah Shamaly / Track 9 — Jack Setton 
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Geoff Lemon 


5. Editorial 


\ 

\ 
IN THE RUSH OF PRODUCTION, it's hard to gain perspective 
about what a new issue means. The moment, whenit comes, will be 
lateintothe night, after one last pile of proofs has been marked and 
collated, kilometres of empty hallways flickering with ghosts and 
faulty fluorescence. In our small office, I hit the lights and fall into a 
chair as Carlton's early hours come flooding in. 

For half our year, this suburb is orange and black, in contrast to 
six months of gold and green. Each winter is overlaid onto the one 
before, the streets filled with sprites. When the plane trees start to 
leaf, it's always daytime here. But asthe same trees shed, it turns to 
vibrant dark: the wet black shine of asphalt on cold nights, the trees’ 
naked arms reflecting streetlight orange, the reds and blues of the 
city skyline burning small and clear as awl-holes punched through 
the night. 

Eversince GDS No. 32 was dispatched, I nicknamed its successor 
“The Jesus Issue”. By thetime we called for submissions, the identity 
had somehow stuck. We don't use themes, preferring the work to 
dictate its pattern, but here we gavea cautious prompt. Theresponse 
came in. Sometimes, memory slipping itstether, I would ask, *Why 
are we getting so many church poems?" Forgive us, father, we knew 
not what we did. 

In the end, No. 33 sitsexactly as Га hoped:adashofSaviourflavour 
in the mix. The edition is diverse: we look to the boundless reach of 


the universe, the hulking shape ofinterstellar transports, the ocean 
depths, the internal struggles of growing up and older, the way we 
view and cope with death. There is laughter and its silent opposite. 
As for JC, the range of perspectives is intriguing, from the joyful 
satire of Crazy Elf to the fine touch of Nancy Reddy; whatever your 
opinion ofthe chap, you can't deny that he’s aninteresting character. 

The number thirty-three means different things forthe two ofus. 
By our standards, Jesus died young, but he nailed a lot of miracles in 
that time. For GDS, when the most common number of issues for a 
publicationis one, reaching 33 years is a miracle in itself. 

GDS continues to change. In 2010 there were two of us, Jess and 
I approaching this new task as confidently as we might a pile of 
unassembled IKEA furniture. We allen-keyed two editions, work- 
ing blindfolded with audio instructions in Swedish run through 
Google Translate. This year our staff numbersnine. When Jess left 
to build a belly-star from cosmic dust and divine diagrams, Bhakthi 
Puvanenthiran took her place. Our first digital editor, Vanessa 
Hughes, directs web operations and multimedia projects. Emily 
Hollosy as managing editor marshals the troops. Tai Snaith brought 
her visualart expertise, while Meaghan Bell curates The Blue Corner, 
the newest, year-round addition to the GDS publishing arsenal. Our 
three interns bring new energy to the organisation. 

Energyisthe key, the thing that's being expressed in all that star- 
light. Helminga publicationthatfirstsawprintbefore youwere born 
brings a weight of responsibility. There's pressure whenothers sink 
their time into the venture, and when you become responsible for 
the work of sixty artists. It's thisthat keeps editors awake to the late 
hours, hunting down poorly-spaced ellipses. In the inevitable event, 
forgive the odd ellipse of our own. 

The reward, though, is great: simply, finding work you love and 
giving it an audience. The fresh surprises. My favourite piece this 
year came from Texas, from a writer who had no business knowing 
we existed. My favourite line ofthe season will be in our next issue, 
via Beijing. No, I'm not telling you. Maybe ГИ put it at the end. 

No. 33 is here, and the moment of completion feels immense. 


But earlier today I saw a photo from the surface of Mars: there were 
Earth, Venus, and Jupiter, in near-perfect alignment on a twilit sky. 
Reduced to dots, and that from our nearest neighbour. *Our solar 
system is somewhere here." Tonight, the bezelled city skyline stand- 
ing in for stars, there is the sense of balancing on the edge of it all, 
waiting to pitch in. Your personal universe requires a long zoom-in, 
but here is your own system nonetheless. You fall in love, you live 
throughwintersthatloop through every one you've ever known, you 
get a year older and you never feel a thing. 

This, then, is what Going Down Swinging reminds us to do. 
To switch off the lights once in a while. To take in the street-lamps, 
the orange wash on clouds, the branches that swarm like glowing 
capillaries. To think of three burning dots in alignment in the sky. 
To stare out into those deep basins of darkness watching for fire- 
works. This is for everyone who blew their hand off this year just to 
keep the ghosts away. 


Commission Series 


Each year, Going Down Swinging commissions several new works 
from a variety of artists. Severalcommissions are presented in Going _ 
Down Swingiug No. 33. 


The collaborative commission for 2012 was awarded to writer Cate 
Kennedy and artist Simon MacEwan. Their “Atlas Dharma” isa 
16-page illustrated story that appears in the central colour section 
ofthis issue. 


The non-fiction commission was awarded to Briohny Doyle, who 
produced the long-form essay “Little Monsters”. 


Two performance commissions from 2011 have been studio recorded 
for this year's CD. Playwright, actor, and poet Felix Nobis wrote and 
performed ‘Keine Zeitung am Tisch’ (‘No Newspaper at the Breakfast 
Table’). Hip-hop musician Mantra wrote and performed ‘Midday’. 


2012’s performance commissions were awarded to Angie Hart and 
Benezra. Their commissioned works will be released in 2013. 


NORTHERN SKY 


THE STARS AROUND US 


THE LIGHT FROM MANY STARS STARTED ITS JOURNEY LONG BEFORE MAN APPEARED ON EARTH 


HEN we look at the stars we are looking back deep into 
the past; for we see them, not as they are now, but often 
us they were hundreds of years ago. The light we receive 
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from most of them begen Из greet journey long before we were 
born, and from the more distant stars long before ran appeared 
on Earth. 

Even light (гот the Sun 
takes eight minutes to resch the Earth. From the nearest star, 


е 93 million miles away - 


Proxima Centauri in the Southern Hemisphere, it takes more 
than four years, Since light, travelling at 186,300 miles a second, 
covers some six million millim miles in a year. this means 
that the distance between the Earth and Proxima Centauri 
is about 26 miltion million miles. 

But the vast distances in space need a unit of measurement 
larger than the mile, Astronomers use the “lightyear, 
is the distance travelled by light in one year. In tbese terms, 
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For one star differeih from azother in glory —1 CORINTHIANS 15 


Proxima Centauri is four and one-third light-years away from the 
Earth, The distance from Esrth to the bright star Altair is about 
16 light-years, to Vege 26 ligbtyears, to Beneb 1.500 light-years, 
while some of the stars of tbe Milky Way are so far distant that 
their ligbt takes thousands of years to reach пз. The stare are 
therefore placed at great distances in space, not only from the 
Earth, but also from опе another. 

The stars vary greatly in size. Though our Sun seems large 
to us, and could easily contain the Earth a E times over, 
it is no more than an average star in the rest of the heavens. 
Some stars, called super-giants, make the Sun seem а 
dwarf. Betelgeux, for instance, could contain nat only the Sun 
and the Earth's orbit round it. but the entire orbit of tbe planet 
Mars ~ an orbit of some 284 mil miles in diameter. At the 
other end of the scale are stars that асе only а few thousandths 
of the Sun's size. 


Stars also vary considerably in actual brightness, and зо are 
graded into different "magnitudes." ‘The brightest stars belong 
to the first magnit::de, those slightly desa bright to the 
and so on 
stars just visible to the naked eye on a very clear night. A star 
of the first magnitude is 100 times brighter than a star of the 
sixth magnitude. Compared with some first-magnitude stars, 
the Snn's light is like that of a glow.worm shining beside a 
searchlight. 

Thus the brighter stars in the sky – like Rigel and Regulus — 
are not necessarily the nearest to us. Several very faint stars 
are in fact nearer to Earth than nost of the bright ones, though 
the heilliant Alpha Centauri, in the Southern Hemisphere, and 
Alt the Northern Hemisphere, are fairly close neighbours 

stars gu. 

From earliest times, men have grouped the stars under names 


til we reach the sixth magnitude which consists of 5 


È 


АЛААД? 


are not directly visible, If we look in the direction of the plane, however, from 
our position slightly outside it, we see the stars distributed in greater depth and 
number, so that they appear to merge into a single luminous band. This bright 
streak in the sky has been known for centuries as the Milky Way, a name now given 
to the whole of the system. 
Surrounding the galaxy and forming part of it are compact swarms of stars known 
as globular star clusters. Beyond them again Не thou of millions of other 
ying size and structure. The nearest comparable in size to our awn, 
in Andromeda (centre of left hand page) is nearly two million 
“light-years” away, a distance that light, travelling at 186,300 miles per second, 
takes neady two million years to cover 
Ав man probes deeper into the Universe, the number of galaxies sems to grow as 
immense as the space through which they Боге. 


The Miley Way, ane of tha millions of vilia: Galerie In the Universe, 
te ав vast Bo it woud tabe a rochet, honing ajono яв diameter at 
190,008 


! өмбаху, ful өм 
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ing to have nothing to 
ay inthe face of death. 
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André Dao 


Out of Our Bodies 


IT’S NEARLY MIDNIGHT AND WE'VE BEEN TALKING 
for nearly three hours before I think to ask him about religion. 
He shrugs before replying, *Further away if anything. Ithink Mum's 
been drawn to it, but not me.” 

I nod and that's it. For the rest of the night we talk about the 
funeralarrangements, medication, writing, mourning, living overseas. 
We don't talk about the soul, or the afterlife, or even really death 
itself — just the little things before and after, like song choices and 
Facebook notifications. At one point I notice the painting of the Last 
Supper on the wall opposite me but religion doesn't come up again. 

We're sitting in the living room of my friend's family home. His 
dad is dying of Creutzfeldt-Jakob's disease, a neurological disorder 
which the best doctors in the world know nothing about, except that 
it is incurable and invariably fatal. Just a few months ago he was in 
perfect health when he had what the doctors thought was a mild 
stroke. He was quickly on the mend but then the medication seemed 
to be having adverse effects — he was losing his balance, forgetting 
things. He seemed to deteriorate impossibly quickly. He was soon 
bed-ridden, and had lost most of his mental faculties. A week ago he 
was diagnosed, and given three weeks to live. 

As my friend tries to explain all this to me, his mother comes into 
the room to discuss the next day's hospital visitation. Her eyes are 
red and her whole face is puffy; I feel like an intruder on her grief. 
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Iwant to say something — but the first formulation that comes to mind 
is my prayers are with you. 1 don't say it because I haven't prayed for 
nearly a decade, so instead I hug her awkwardly and say that it's nice 
to see her again, it's been so long. 

Once she goes to bed we resume our conversation. The difficulty, 
my friend says, has been getting his head around the concept of 
randomness. There are no known causes of CJD, and it affects about 
one in four million people. Obviously, he knows there's no answer 
to this *why? question, but I can see a flicker of his Arts degree 
as his tired, shocked mind grinds through the question anyway. 
We touch on Freud, and my recently completed thesis on the subject 
of mourning. But my contention — that mourning is not something 
to be “worked through” but rather an ethical necessity — seems cold 
and abstract in this living room from where I can see the stacks of 
food dropped off by friends and family who didn't know what else to 
bring. Eventually, we exhaust our words and I wish that I'd brought 
something along too, food or flowers or a CD, but I make do with a 
shake of the hand and a promise to speak soon. 


Iwas very much raised a Catholic. Mum later told me that it was only 
when I brought my first girlfriend home to meet my parents that 
Dad finally gave up his secret ambition for me to join the priesthood. 
When I was young, we used to have a weekly prayer night during 
which we'd turn off the lights and sit around a candle on the kitchen 
table, taking it in turns to read prayers before a communal rendition 
of the Our Father. It was some years later while I watched an awful 
daytime movie on TV thatI realised how much our prayer nights had 
been like séances. My favourite bit was right at the end when we'd 
blow out the candle and my brothers and I would scamper under the 
table or try to make it out the door before Dad got the lights back 
on, and our parents would pretend they didn't know where we'd 
disappeared to. I remember not being allowed to eat an hour before 
Mass because I wasn't supposed to have food sitting in my stomach 


when I took the Eucharist — which mostly just highlighted for me 
that I was about to have Jesus in my belly (and horrified me when 
IgotHimstuckin my teeth) — and being terrified of my parents’ bed- 
room because ofthe particularly gruesome crucifix above their bed. 
We used to dare each other to venture as far into their room as possible, 
getting just inside the doorframe before one of us mistook a lamp 
for a face or a creak for a whisper and we'd all tumble out squealing 
with fright. 

By the time I got to middle high school our weekly prayer nights 
had petered out and it was all too easy for me to reject my parents” 
Catholicism as the same sort of spooky superstition that made them 
avoid houses numbered four or fourteen. I started to find excuses 
not to go to church on Sundays — it was usually pretty easy to avoid 
going to morning Mass because I'd be playing tennis, and rather 
than going in the afternoon (as I told my parents) Га sit in the park 
and read a book. Especially while I attended a Catholic boys” school, 
it was easy to consider myselfan atheist and feel rebellious. It helped 
that our school R.E. teachers tended to be caricatures of blind religious 
faith, and taught us all sorts of backward ideas about homosexuality, 
abortion and sexual health. 

Then I went to university and everyone was an atheist. But the 
key difference wasn’t in quantity, it was quality; for the first time 
I met raised atheists, militant non-believers. People who sneered at 
religion and the religious, people who considered themselves intell- 
ectually superior because they believed in reason and science and 
not God. I’ve always found it difficult to articulate my issues with this 
brand of atheism, heralded by public figures like Richard Dawkins and 
Christopher Hitchens. My unease stems from the fact that I can’t 
engage the militant atheist on his or her own terms — which is precisely 
the point, for on their own terms there is no counter-argument: 
believing in God makes as much sense as believing in the Flying Spa- 
ghetti Monster. 

My problem with this particular school is not rational but tonal. 
My distaste for Dawkins el al. is a dissatisfaction with what they 
offer in place of God. Religion offers something that reason cannot. 
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The Trappist monk and writer Thomas Merton said of his religious 
parents that *from both I got capacities for work and vision and 
enjoyment and expression that ought to have made me some kind of 
King, Ш the standards the world lives by were the real ones.” With 
the distance of years I think I can begin to say the same thing about 
my own religious upbringing — or at least, small parts of it, slivers 
of genius amongst the doctrine and the dogma. 


My friend's dad passed away just three days after our night-long 
conversation. I was at the airport when I got his text message, on my 
way to France to visit my grandfather, whose own health was failing. 
Isatinthe departure lounge with my phone in my hands, the sudden 
new weight ofthe thing seeming to preclude any attempt at drafting 
a response. But I couldn't put the phone down either — a response 
seemed to be required, but the technology so inadequate. Any words 
I could think of seemed trite and insincere. Eventually they started 
calling for us to board, and I settled for something formulaic. 

That was three weeks ago, and in the intervening time I've spent 
almost every day in a tiny apartment twenty kilometres from Paris 
with my grandparents. My grandfather needs a machine to breathe, 
and every day a nurse comes to give him his injections. Once a week 
they come to give him a bath. In the time I was with him, he left the 
apartment once, for a party held in his honour by the Vietnamese- 
Catholic diaspora community — he only stayed for a couple of hours 
and left before everyone else. Death, which he spoke to me about 
almost every day, feels like the closing down of possibilities, the 
foreshortening of our perception. Like a corporeal and mental myopia, 
to go with the already failing eyesight. Even for those who aren't 
dying, there is a curtailment of possibility. My friend's career in 
music journalism was just taking off in Berlin when he had to move 
back to Melbourne because of his dad's illness. Now he can't be sure 
when his life will be his own again; when he tells me that his mum 
keeps insisting that he never leave home again, I picture her the last 
time I saw her, puffy-eyed and shuffling to bed. 


But the remarkable thing is that now, three weeks later, I don't 
feel that it's such a terrible thing to have nothing to say in the face of 
death. In the clamour of contemporary life, religion is a way of slow- 
ing down; prayer doesn't have to be a conversation with a bearded 
man in the clouds, rather it is paying attention to the invisible and 
the silent. In that sense it is the antithesis to the closure of possib- 
ility and perception that is death — as Merton would put it, it opens 
up normally hidden capacities for vision and expression. Sitting in 
silence with grandparents I've seen a half dozen times in a quarter of 
a century, or keeping vigil over a dying father in hospital, are their 
own forms of prayer. Gerard Manley Hopkins’ poem The Habit of 
Perfection begins: 


Elected silence sing to me 

And beat upon my whorléd ear 
Pipe me to pastures still and be 
The music that I care to hear 


Ifwe care tolisten, silence can sing to us. 


One afternoon in Paris, I broke one of those silences to ask my grand- 
parents about the music they listened to when they were young. m 
not sure what I expected — Vietnamese singers I'd never heard of, 
maybe something classical — but out of nowhere my grandmother 
started to hum snatches of melody, some forgotten American jazz 
standard. Her English has never been great and she couldn't remember 
the words, faltering and turning to my grandfather, but being half 
deaf he was just looking at each of us in turn, bemused, his tooth- 
less mouth creating a sort of cavity where the jawline should be. 
Icouldn't help but think that he looked like a helpless baby, nearly 
hairless and in his thermal leggings, staring confusedly. 

My grandmother started to explain that they'd heard the song 
at a ball — the Americans were there — it was in Saigon — it was the 
American Embassy ball and the women were dressed so beautifully, 
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twirling around the garden. She held up her hands like she was hold- 
ing a partner. Her older brother had been in love with an American 
woman — or she wasin love with him, that was it — Gwen, or Lauren, 
her name was — she worked at the Embassy and they were all invited 
to the ball. It was the middle of the war but there is always time for 
a dance. And then my grandmother began to repeat, over and over, 
set to that forlorn tune, with her arms still held up like a dancer, *If 
she ever loved me..." On the second or third round, my grandfa- 
ther seemed finally to hear her — his toothless mouth stretched into 
a grin, and then they were both singing, falling in and out of tune. 
For a moment they seemed lifted out of their slumped, brittle bod- 
ies, and their wrinkled faces were crumpled in concentration and 
remembered pleasure. 


Felix Nobis 


Storm 


There's а storm coming in from the south. 

There's steel in the air and my mouth tastes like metal 
andadry wind tears up the street and then settles again 
and the whole fuckin' thing tastes like tin. 

And from the south there's a storm coming in. 


Isensea darkuneasy emptiness across the football oval. 
The lightning still strikes silent now 

but you know it'll only be a matter oftime 

before it shatters the clouds and explodes on the ground 
andit pounds on the corrugated roof like the sound 

of cricket stumps on a kettle drum, 

and from the south a storm's begun 

and it looks like it’s heading this way. 


An eighteen wheeler barrels Бу, 

and through the dust and darkness I can make out death and cattle, 
and diesel in the air. 

Andthey mix with cigarette smoke 

and get stuck somewhere in the back of my throat 

and I spit on the ground and I walk up the road till my feet hurt. 
I'mon my own, and there's a storm out in the south 

that's trying to make its presence known. 


Апа1 can feel it almost groaning through my chest 
asit draws nearer, 
and the wide eyes of panic and sick smell of fear are 
still stuck on my shirt, and there's an overwhelming thirst, 
and alonging just to wash away the dust and the dirt 
and last night from the street, 
and the sticky trail of blood from a fight or 
from a leaking bag of meat being carried across town. 


And there's an overwhelming longing 

and a dryness in my mouth, 

and the promise ofa storm coming in from the south 
some time soon. 

Some time soon. 


Т cross the street, and I feel the heat ofthe afternoon 

still baking down below. 
It's aching for the things that we buried there long ago 
deep and dry and snorting and stomping like cattle. 
And Santa Claus is dancing under a sign that says “North Pole” 
behind a sun-stained window and “No Open Containers of Alcohol 
Past This Point After Dark”, you're on your own. 


It's deep and dark, and it's longing with thirst 

andathumping in my throat like the whole thing's gonna 
fuckin” burst open. 

Alonging for a rain that's too long overdue 

and a promise ofa storm that's made its way through the south. 


Маке it back to the pub and I put out my cigarette, 

and my beer's gone warm, and the air conditioner's wet 
and nobody even looks up from the paper whenI say 
There was a fuckin’ storm out there, I thought it was 
heading up this way, I really did. 

Ireally thought it was 

heading up this way. 
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THE MOON 


EARTH'S SATELLITE 


He appointed the Moon for seascts—PSALM 104 


нЕ Moon is unique in our solar system. 
Many planeta have satellites, but these are 
small in relation to their mother planets, 


The Moon is the only satellite ofa size compar- 
able to its planet, Earth. 


MAIN FEATURES, The large map shows the 
near side of the Moon; the far side is hidden 
because the Moon rotates only once each time 
it travels round the Earth. (Since the Moon 
spins so slowly, its "day" laste about two weeks, 
and is followed by two weeks of night.) The 
features marked on the map are all visible 
through good binoculars. They are best seen, not 
at full Moon, when the Sun shines directly on 
them, muking no shadows, but when they are 
near the "terrninator," or irregular edge of the 
Moon, and the Sun is lower in the lunar sky. 

То the naked eye the Moon seems to bc made 
up of bright and darker patches. The bright 
parts are mountains and crafera which catch 
the light of the Sun; the large darker areus are 
the low-lying plains. Once thought to be sei 
these plains are still called by such fumes as 
Mare Imbrium (Ses of Rains) and Oceanus 
Procellarum (Ocean of Storms) though in fact 
the Moon is entirely without water, 

High, sharp-pesked mountaina, such us the 
Apenninea, rise to 20,000 feet, The highest аге 
the Leibnitz Mountains, near the Moon's south 
pole, which resch 35,000 feet, higher than 
Mount Everest. In relation (оће Moon's size 
they appear higher still; a corresponding 
mountain range on Earth would tower 20 miles 
into the eky. 

The most striking festures are the many 
thousands of craters, named after philosophers 
and men of science. Poseibly caused by the 
impact of meteoritee, they rangein size from pits 
of a mile or less across, to magnilicent walled 
plains auch as Clavius, which is some 150 miles 
in diameter, Two of the finest are Copernicus 
und Tycho, both over 50 miles across and with 
walle rising to heights above two miles. From 


these two craters, and some others, 
striuks radiate for thousands of miles 
mountains and valleys. Their origin is un! 
they may be some whitish material that 
up through cracks in the Moon’s crust, or 
deposits thrown out when the crate: 
formed. 


SIZE AND Gravity, Witha diameter ob. 
quarter of the Earth's, the Moon has 8 
urea less than half that of the Atlantic 
and the part we can see is about the 
North America. lts gravitational pull ie 
pondingly smaller, only about one-sixtl 
Earth's. A six-foot man who could ju 
feet оп the Earth would be able to cles 
18 feet on the Moen, and his descent w 
much lower. A space shipwould need a 
of only some 5,000 m.p.h. to tukevoll f 
Moon, compared with 25,000m.p.h. r 
to escape from the Earth's gravity, 


EFFECTS OF NO AT НОЗРНЕВИ, The Moor 
out atmosphere, ils gravity being loo 
hold down gas in any quantity. To at 
dweller, this produces some startling 
The edges of shadows on the Moon a: 
sharp, unsoftened by mists or similar | 
of the sunosphere. There is no erosior 
weather, and the Moon's features havet 
undergone little major change since tl 
formed, There is no sound, which i 
trensmitted through the air. Nor is tl 
twilight; day comes inatantly because 
no atmosphere to be lit up before 
comes over the horizon. With no atn 
to protect it from the Sun by day or toi 
the heat by night, the Moon has great « 
of temperature. At the equator, the c 
temperature at the Moon's surface rise 
C., as high ав thatof boiling water, and 
the temperature sinka to —180°С., а 
that of liquid air, Under these condi) 
life as:we know it can exist. 
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Eric Yoshiaki Dando 


The Novel Teacher 


ТАМ А TWICE-FAILED NOVELIST TEACHING WRITING 
inauniversity course called Novel Writing. The thing I notice most 
is how bad the coffee is. It is cheap and bitter and the wrong colour. 
Iam just like this coffee, I write in my journal. I haven't written any- 
thing in weeks. I was writing my third novel but it is useless. None 
ofthe big publishing houses are interested in me now. Т am only pre- 
tending to bea writer. 

The coffee is all I have to look forward to. I am not even sure if it 
gives you a hit. When I drink too much it makes me sweat and I talk 
too quickly. It makes me shit. It gives me cottonmouth and hideous 
breath. I don’t drink enough water. AllIdrinkis coffee and Coca-Cola 
and beer. АПТ eat is bread and bacon with a little bit of lettuce and an 
apple every couple of days. I chew on my nails. My hair is falling out 
in the shower. I am about to have a heart attack. None of my students 
would fuck me. I think Iam miserable. 

Sometimes I notice my students taking a step back when I am 
talking to them in the line to buy more coffee. It is because I have 
gassed them with my breath. I keep drinking this coffee and trying 
to put some small ray of sunshine in my day. It is no use. The coffee 
will not work, it doesn’t matter how much of it you drink. 
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In the first class of Semester 1, I begin by writing my favourite books 
and authors on the board so we can talk about them. “Т only read 
the classics now,” I tell my new students, “Т haven't read any mod- 
ern novels this year at all.” I list the classics I have read this year on 
the board: Treasure Island, Robinson Crusoe, Swiss Family Robin- 
son, Lord of the Flies, Gulliver’s Travels, the list goes on. I read these 
books more than once. Some of my favourite passages I read over 
and over and over. 


I am trying to write something about islands, so I am reading any- 
thing with an island in it. I do not read these books for enjoyment, I 
read them so I can understand what people are talking about. I read 
them because everyone else has read them and because we are sup- 
posed to read them. I really did enjoy Lord of the Flies and Treasure 
Island though. I recommend these books to my Novel Writing class. 

Iask them to call out what they like to read, and there is silence. 
Nobody has read any books. Some of them have watched the movie 
versions of books. Mostly telemovies of some of the classic books on 
my list. 

Even in school they just read the study notes or watched the 
movie versions presented by their teachers. I end up writing a list 
of TV shows and movie versions of books and we talk about those 
for a while. Otherwise there would have been a big uncomfortable 
silence. We hardly talk about books but at least there is no dead air. 
That's one thing I have always hated — dead air. You can write that 
down, if you have something to write on. 

Most of them don't even bring a pen to class. I have to hand out 
paper all the time. Imagine posing as a writer and not having а pen or 
anything to write on. They don't even keep journals. I had to explain 
the concept ofa journal to them. It's like raising rare tropical plants. 
My novel writing students are just not capable of writing a novel, 
they have the desire but not the discipline. 


My students have only seen the movie versions. They don't read the 
paper, they get all their information from the internet. A couple of 
students have Googled me but that's as far as it went. None ofthem 
have read my novels. As yet no movies have been made of my books. 
Ihada couple of offers from small production companies but always 
managed to fuck it up. I couldn't get an agent. They wouldn't touch 
me. One lousy episode at a literary awards night and I have been 
blackballed forever. “Somebody spiked my drink,” I remember say- 
ing just before I passed out. I woke up in the hospital with a police- 
man making a report. I answered all his questions. I had to pay for a 
lady's dry-cleaning and a broken window. I wrote a letter to everyone 
saying how sorry Iwas even though I didn't remember anything. 

Iam still not sorry. 

Sometimes I will chance upon these people in the street and try 
to make eye contact, but they pretend that Iam not even there. I saw 
one the other day on the main street and he crossed to the other side 
rather than walk past me. 


Sometimes I beat myself up about not reading enough books. I like 
reading but I have never been good at reading. I was put into the 
Special English Class at high school because nobody could read my 
handwriting, then I wrote my English compositions on a computer 
and they said I was a virtuoso. I had a good ear for language. I only 
used words I could spell. I was a quick study. If anything, I wasa 
talented literary stylist. I was just like one of those expensive hair- 
dressers in the city, only with words. I could use an eloquent volley 
of small words to embiggen you, or use one or two big words wisely 
and economically to make you feel very small. I just had a way with 
words. It was a gift. 

I gota fucking scholarship and then a book deal with a multinational 
publisher. I was the new kid on the block. They made out like I was 
one ofthe Backstreet Boys in the newspapers and literary magazines. 
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One of the photographers asked me to take my shirt off. Then there 
was a photo of me in the bath that appeared in Marie Claire. You 
couldn't see anything because of the bubbles, but that photo still 
pops up at inconvenient moments. 


The truth is I only read for fifteen minutes on the toilet each morn- 
ing. Unless I have to do a second poo, the only other times are when 
Рт catching a train or a bus or waiting for someone. Iam slow but 
persistent. There are some books I cannot read. I have attempted 
Heart of Darkness many times. The text is all so deep and thick and 
hard to read even though the book is thin to hold. My mind wanders. 
I have seen Apocalypse Now. I don't need to read the book having 
seen the movie so many times. Even though Apocalyse Now is only 
based loosely on Heart Of Darkness. Even though a movie is not a 
book, Ithink Iknow what happens when Kurtz gets up the river. 

I always thought the movie versions were never as good as the 
books. The endings are always different. 

Ilook at the pile of my students” work and sigh. I rearrange the 
stack of manuscripts so that they are almost perfectly aligned. I must 
read this whole pile before the end ofthe semester. I don’t think I can 
do it. 


Iwrite slowly. My spelling is attrociouse. 


Manuscript 1: Science Fiction novel written by Talks In A Monotone. 
About a guy who dies too many times. It is like two, maybe three Arnold 
Schwarzenegger movies chopped up and joined together again. Each 
timethe main character gets rebornIthink, oh no, notagain. I check 
how much I have to read until the end but it is no good. There is no end 
insight. He has more, he says. Oh my god, I think. Please, no more. 


Iphotocopy bits and pieces of my favourite books and hand them out 
to my class. Nobody reads the things that I have photocopied. They 
want to see my novels. The ones that were published. “Where can we 
buy your books?" they ask. 


“They are not available,” I say. “Both my books bombed,” I say. 


“I didn't make any money. The publisher doesn't even answer my 
phone calls.” 

It'slikeIam proud of itor something. 

I don't even own copies of my own books. I sold signed copies at 
the Camberwell Market for a while. When I tried to get more I was 
told my books were no longer available. I think they needed to make 
room in the warehouse and the books were pulped. I have a pain in 
my heart, my left arm is numb. Somebody call an ambulance, I am 
having another heart attack. 


Manuscript 3: Beardy-Weirdy Dungeons and Dragons Guy has a Ye 
Olde reading voice, says he hasn't given me the whole manuscript 
yet. I have tried to read what he has given me. The main character is 
always being ravaged by sexy Elven wenches, going at him together 
allat once and then tag-teaming him slowly one after the other, in the 
heat of the fire and the light of the moon. I always feel a bit sick after- 
wards. The main character is a dwarf who is much taller than the 
other dwarves. The author is the main character. He makes me want 
to shave my beard because he has a beard and so do I. We are affiliated 
by our beards. And there are too many chalices and descriptions of 
chalices. Everyone is drinking out ofa chalice and the description of 
each chalice runs for several pages. 

“Maybe you should call this novel The Chalice,” I write in my com- 
ments. But the novelis not exclusively about chalices. Chalice is just 
his favourite word. He speckles the page with this word. 
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Another word for ‘chalice’, which a lot of people use, is ‘cup’. 

“Maybe you should call this book The Cup,” I write in my terrible 
handwriting. I don't think anyone can actually read what I write to 
them. My handwriting is still very hard to read even though what I 
write may well be brilliant. 


Manuscript 12: Guy With A Broken Nose gives me change some- 
times for coffee when I am short. Has submitted handwritten 
manuscript, tiny handwriting scrawled in many different coloured 
pens. Sometimes the ink changes colour mid sentence. I can't actu- 
ally read it, І сап make out some of the words but not complete sen- 
tences. Pm not sure if he has written actual sentences or just pages 
and pages of long scribbly lines. “I can't type,” he says. 

“Nobody can type. I type with two fingers,” I say. I hold up my 
index fingers, “I only use these ones.” 

“Т don’t have a computer,” he says. 

I am not sure he lives in a house, he smells like the pagan god 

Pan. “That’s okay,” I say, and I stick up one of my thumbs. “No 
problem,” I say. 
His handwriting may actually be worse than mine. His work is very 
well presented, even ifit looks like a some insects have rolled in ink 
and crawled all over the pages. Even if the lines he has drawn are 
not words, he has created an object of great beauty. I pass it from 
hand to hand and stare at it this way and that, but cannot decipher 
its meaning. 


Manuscript 5: Midriff Girl With Smart New Phone spends her time 
darting out of class whenever it rings, causing a ruckus. Will not 
submit manuscript or idea for manuscript. I don’t hassle her about it 
in case she decides to submit something. Iam a terrible novel writing 
teacher, I do not believe my students should waste their time writing 


novels. Maybe they should work on a short story first. Maybe start 
with alittle poem or alist of interesting words. 

My heart is not in it. I am terrible at teaching novel writing 
becauseIamaterrible novelist. Writing novelsis just not worth it. It 
is ajib. A bloody mug's game. It's not even worth one cent a word, last 
time I had to give the publisher money. 

People just aren’t buying books anymore. I have wasted my life 
writing novels that nobody reads. I never spend money in book- 
shops. I have bought a couple of limited edition books by Dr Seuss or 
Kurt Vonnegut on the internet for great sums, but all my other books 
come second-hand from Camberwell Market. They are discarded on 
the train. I have found some of my favourite books in the rubbish on 
the side of the road, lying there on the nature strip getting rained on. 

People just throw books away. They are worthless. 


Manuscript 10: Should Be In High School is very self-absorbed 
with many facial piercings. She has submitted pages and pages of 
poetry about her boyfriend, which she keeps referring to as ‘chap- 
ters’. Nothing happens in the novel except the love that the two main 
characters feel for each other. 

“Maybe you should try numbering the chapters in your verse 
novel?” I write on the last page. 

I am angry that I had to read so much of her verse novel. I am 
angry at her for writing a verse novel. It isn’t a novel. But then I feel 
bad about being angry. I start to feel good about the verse novel she 
has written about the endless love she feels for her boyfriend. 

“Who am I to say what a novel is?” I ask myself on the tram home 
to my mum’s house. 


I always find it really hard to write anything for myself when I get 
home. My head is overflowing with bad writing and the inner work- 
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ings oftheir plotlines. It gets in my head. Their work is so important. 
Their work is brilliant. They will not hear negative feedback. They 
will not hear it. One of them has already complained to the Dean. I 
feel bad whenever I think negative thoughts about their work. *My 
writing is bad too,” I tell myselfafter reading all that bad writing and 
then trying to write something, badly. “It’s shit,” I say. I can't even 
read it back to myself. 


Now I can't remember what I was going to say. There is silence, I 
am dying up here. Nobody else is going to say anything, even when 
prompted. No-one will discuss anything. They just sit there like I 
am something on TV. They don't speak, even to each other, they give 
me nothing. I have tried everything except poking them with a stick. 
I have noticed some of the other writing classes watching videos 
and everyone seems happy and comfortable doing that. 
Igetthem to arrange the tables in acircle so that we are all equal. 
“Come on," I say. “Wake up!” It is like I have assembled a whole 
bunch of insects in the garden and set about trying to teach them 
everything I know about literature. 
“Okay,” I say, "let's watch a video." 
Just look at my Novel Writing students wake up and come to life. 
It's like I have a bunch of hungry fish in a bowl all swimming up to 
the surface to feed. 


Manuscript 6: The Grammar Sheriff is a primary school teacher on 
extended sick leave, a bit of a cow when it comes to feedback for her 
classmates. She is writing a science-fiction trilogy for young adults. 
She wants to give me all three but I haven't even read the first one. It 
gives me vertigo and not in a good way. I can't even dip into it without 
the whole world spinning. Every time I open it up and look at the words 


I get the feeling Iam up very high and just about to fall off something. 
IfIdon't wake up before I hit the bottom I will die. 


Manuscript 7: Eltham Earth Mother has a flair for dialogue, except 
for the scenes set in hospitals. *Doctors don't talk like that," says 
The One Who Complained About Me. 


Manuscript 8: Tall Blonde sits and sighs and yawns and doesn't con- 
tribute anything. She bats her blue eyes. She is used to getting away 
with it. I think we have an understanding. I’m not going to say any- 
thing if she isn't going to say anything. She hasn't written anything. 
She doesn't cause any trouble or complain. I don't say anything or 
write anything about her. We have built a level of trust. I have asked 
her out for coffee but she does not want to drink a cup of coffee with me. 


Istill haven't learnt anyone's name, even though we know each other 
pretty well now. Most people are comfortable just watching the vid- 
eos of books that have been made into movies. I bring in three differ- 
ent versions of 7reasure Island, including A Muppet Treasure Island, 
which is the only one we watch until the end. 


Manuscript 9: Legally Blind Woman is writing a Jazz Mystery. It actu- 
ally sounds pretty good. She has read out small parts of it, all in this 
jazz rhythm. The main character isa Jazz Detective, he uses jazz music 
concepts to solve crimes. He is a great piano player but is able to play 
any instrument that he picks up. He is a virtuoso. She's got a great read- 
ing voice. I don't really understand what is happening but I am already 
hooked. She reads with one eye almost touching the page. The wordsin 
her book are very big. So big that even though she hasn't written much 
itis a heavy volume. It is emboldened. It is simply the shortest, boldest, 
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heaviest, longest, thickest manuscript in the pile, and one of the best I 
think. If nothing else she is economical with her words andIthank her 
for that. 


The class has agreed that we need to learn more about constructing 
plots. The One Who Complained About Me has got the rest of the 
class to write to the Dean about it. I have to meet him in the cafe. I 
try to buy him a coffee but he pays for it. I confess to the Dean that I 
don't know what a plot is, not really. I agree it is something that we 
must all learn. I remember one reviewer wrote that my first book 
was “anti-plot”, and I always thought that was very kind. I don't care 
about the plot or any of that stuff, all I care about is the story and 
the story of the story. I have the Dean's ear and I try to express my 
expertise on anti-plot in novels but I do not seem to have the words. 
The concept of anti-plot in novels may not even exist. 

I agree with the Dean about what needs to be done. I am a bad 
teacher. I agree with everything the Dean says. I put all my trust in 
him, heisa god to me. 


І can teach my students to be as successful as me, I know I can. “You 
can be just like те,” I say to my reflection as I am shaving before I 
leave for work. I shouldn't have to shave, I am a novelist and a novel 
teacher — I am supposed to have a beard. But I don’t want to be like 
the tall dwarf. 

“Yeah well," says my girlfriend as she drops me off at the station, 

“I’m not sure you are the right person to teach them about the plot. 
You lost the plot a long time ago. Any arsehole will tell you that." 
She wants to know when I can come over and pick up the rest of 
my stuff. She wants me to ring before I come over, I think she wants 
someone else to bethere with her. She doesn't want to be alone with 
me anymore. 


I have nowhere to live. I am moving in with my mum. It doesn't 
get any better than this, andI still have so much reading to do. Ihave 
to write insightful comments on each manuscript. I don't think I 
can do it. Idon't want to bea novelist or a novel writing teacher but I 
don't know ifthere is anything else that I can do. Iam just not a very 
talented person. 


Manuscript 11: Spanish romance with pirates involved inthe opium 
trade. I blush a little while reading some of the romantic interludes, 
all curled up in bed with a huge block of chocolate. I am totally sucked 
in. It's just like The Love Boat and The Time Tunnel playing in a dou- 
ble bill drive-in. I don't know where to look. The timeline is full of 
holes. The manuscript would span 400 years if you put the historical 
events in chronological order. I read until the end because some of 
the sex is very well written. *Need to assemble more historical facts 
about the period,” I write at the bottom. “Why not make the pirates 
into vampires? That would explain how they can live so long.” Ican’t 
remember if it is written by a guy or a girl. “Very sexy stuff,” I write, 
“would like to read more." 


Manuscript 2: The One Who Complained About Me has written a 
two page synopsis ofa possible setting and the feeling of an idea. m 
not sure what it is but I make sure she knows how much І like it. She 
throws up in the bin a little bit before she reads anything out. She 
doesn't like the way I teach the class. She has already made a com- 
plaint about me to the Dean. I received an official letter from the uni- 
versity and I had to go and speak to the Dean. I was not allowed to ask 
her what the complaint was about. It was agreed that I would try to 
be aware of the possible sensitivities of some students, and to try to 
be more inclusive in my creative writing examples in the future. The 
Dean mentions videos, alot ofthe students are just used to watching 
videos in class. It is just what they are used to doing. 
*We will watch more videos from now on," I promise the Dean. 
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“Good work,” I keep saying to my students. It does no good at all. 
Hopefully the new videos will help. I only write positive comments 
on their manuscripts, they can't read my handwriting, nobody has 
ever been able to read my writing. 


I keep thinking about The Jazz Detective. He is like a child some- 
times, the way he comes out with something very wise or very funny. 
It cracks me up. Idon't know if I should laugh or cry. 

“It's the notes that you don't play that are the most important,” 
says the Jazz Detective sagely on page 63, and again on page 136. 
Iam impressed at the layers of meaning Legally Blind Woman has 
weaved around this recurring phrase. 

“Just be still, bitch," says The Jazz Detective again and again 
throughout the manuscript and each time it is like — pow! I liter- 
ally swoon each time I read it. It excites me. Sometimes he says, 

“Bitch, just be still.” The Jazz Detective repeats his catchphrase 
with different inflections whenever he puts something or some- 
one to rest. 


“Be careful with the Jazz Detective’s catchphrase,” I warn Legally 
Blind Woman “Just don't overdo it." 


Igoandseethe Dean in his office. He has a baby grand piano. Because 
of the generous northern light he is able to grow a sumptuous array 
of tropical plants. Some of the Moreton Bay figs have become large 
and leafy. I can hear him watering shrubs but he is obscured by rain- 
forest. I call out and see a flash of red as the Dean steps into view. 
Today the Dean is wearing jade trousers and a loud Hawaiian shirt. 
All he has to do is take off his shirt and he is invisible. Maybe he was 
standing here all along and he just took the shirt out of a green bag 
and put it on. 


Itellthe Dean that Iam unworthy to teach novel writing. I tell the 
Dean that I am going to quit. I tell the Dean that my novels are shit 
and so are the novels that my students write. “Shhh,” says the Dean, 

“Not here.” It's like his office is bugged. 

Heisastallas Don Lane, taller probably, but with Bert Newton's 
face. What a fucking nightmare. Look at us going down in the eleva- 
tor to the café, the Dean towering above me like a tree with his big 
moon face. 

The Dean ushers me to the cafe, he buys me a coffee. He has the 
yellow teeth of a swami. The woman who makes the coffee hates 
making coffee and does not know how to make it. I think she is 
burning it. 

The Dean says that Iam taking my classes too seriously, maybe 
try and break things up with a video now and then. His big bald 
head is like the moon. He takes a sip of coffee and winces. It must be 
rotting his gut by now, this horrible coffee. It is poisonous. 

“Nobody can learn to be a writer anyway,” he says, “that's some- 
thing you can't teach. They can either do it or they can't. m just 
here for the money.” 

This a funny thing to say about the money so we both laugh but 
my heart is beating a thousand beats. We could make more money 
working the nightshift at Coles. This is funny even if nothing else 
is, and I laugh with the Dean about it. Even though he must be making 
much more than me. The Dean has published several books on writing, 
his instructional manuals on creative writing and getting published 
are still sold in bookshops. He gets royalties. Quite a tidy sum, paid 
into his account twice a year. 

“Everything is okay,” he says, shining, winking, beatific. I believe 
him. 1 put all my faith in the Dean as we sit there in all that plastic 
and polystyrene. 


I keep telling my novel writing class to read more books. Read as 
many different books as you can, I tell them. Don't be a snob about it. 
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Talk to other people about reading and what they have read. Get 
backto them and tell them about what you thought when you read it. 
Isay the same things over and over. No-one is listening, they are 
alllooking out the windows or at their phones. 
“Try to have as many different experiences as you can," I tell 
them, "it's good to have something to write about. You don't want to 
end up writing about writing." 


Iam worried Legally Blind Woman will take up all my time. *She is 
only legally blind,” says my mum when I get home. 


“That's the worst kind,” I say. 

My mum is friends with lots of legally blind people. She volunteers 
at Radio for the Printed Handicapped, reading out parts of novels 
and articles from the newspaper to listeners. She is my greatest fan. 
She talks to her co-workers about her son the published novelist 
who is teaching novel writing at a university. *You should come in 
and read from your novels," my mum says. My mum can't help being 
proud of me even though I have to keep telling her again and again 
what a jib it is. 

Ihave to print out special enlarged handouts for my legally blind 
student. I don't understand how to use the photocopier or how to 
even insert the staff ID card. I’ve tried turning it off and then on 
again. It actually takes a really long time to turn back on. There's a 
long line of people all waiting for it to warm up now. I wish I could 
gather up all their frowns and funnel them into a machine that runs 
on negative energy. We could all save money because it has been so 
very cold. 


Sometimes I stay behind correcting student manuscripts and it is just 
me and the cleaners here. I encourage them to play their rap and 


death metal music very loud and it echoes down the empty hallways. 
We have an understanding. Sometimes I creep into the Dean's office 
to play his piano, but it's not like they are going to tell anybody that 
Ispend alot of time in there late at night with the mood lighting 
turned down low. 

Sometimes when I am playing the Dean's piano I like to pretend 
that I am the Dean. “Bla bla bla,” I will say to some imaginary faculty 
member or starstruck student sitting beside me at the Dean’s piano. 

“I am the Dean,” I will say to my sexy imaginary companion. “Bla 
bla bla. Bla bla bla,” I will say to them. 

“Ha ha ha,” my imaginary companion will say, “Ha ha.” Because 
the things I had just said to had been so funny and charming and lit- 
erary. 

“Ha ha,” I will say back to my sexy imaginary companion beside 
me on the Dean’s piano stool, late at night in the Dean’s office. 

“На ha,” she will say again. She cannot stop laughing, I am so 
funny. 


Iam sick of this shit and Iam going to resign. I stayed up late writing 
avery good resignation letter. Iam proud of this letter. I am certain 
that the Dean will appreciate my sense of humour, ifnot my candour. 
I keep reading and rereading it and giggling to myself. It’s the best 
thing I have written in years. I burst out laughing on the tram and I 
am not even reading my letter, Iam only thinking about reading it. I 
am emboldened. I feel as powerful as a horse. I barge into the Dean’s 
office, but there is someone else sitting at his desk. 

Itis The One Who Complained About Me. She is sitting in the 
Dean’s chair with her legs wrapped snug around the Dean’s ears. 
I don’t think the Dean can hear me clearing my throat. Her eyes are 
still half closed, then open. “Stop,” she says. The Dean has his back 
to me and thinks she is having a powerful orgasm, but she is trying 
to get up, slapping him on his bald head, making a loud thwacking 
sound. He likes being slapped on the head by her and his fingers 
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clutch her cheeks even tighter, pulling her even closer so he cannot 
breathe. He cannot hear anything but the pulse of her heart beat- 
ing through the veins and arteries of her thighs. The Dean has car- 
pet burns. He dies a little death. He thinks he is being a very good 
lover. She is trying to get up but the Dean is too powerful. She can- 
not move. The Dean is making a mewing sound like a kitten. 

I cannot move, there is no point now she has seen me. I leave the 
resignation letter in my pocket. I am already recording the whole 
thing on my phone. 


I have an agent now. I'm not allowed to say anything to anyone. 
You will need to talk to my agent first. I can't say anything about the 
incident without my agent's say so. She will eat you alive. You can 
read all about it in the papers if you buy a paper, otherwise you will 
just have to wait for the book to come out. Late February, my new 
editor says. 

It became so easy to write, after the incident that I can't talk 
about. Then everybody wanted to know what I was writing. A lot of 
friends from the old days drop by and we laugh about that hilarious 
time at the awards night when my drink was spiked and I caused 
all that damage to the window and that lady's dress and how wild 
it was back in the old days. When I see them in the street, they ask 
how I’m doing. “How’s business?" they say. 

One day, they say, I will have to write a book all about those old 
times and how noble and good looking and hilarious we were back 
then. 


Manuscript 4: I Always Thought I Would Remember This Guy's 
Name But I Don't. He has very long hair which he wears in two long 
braids and writes in the first person from a girl's perspective. His 
writing is probably the best in the class but it is not actually about 
anything. He really just needs to go out and have an adventure with 


some real people and come back and write about that. He hasn't done 
anything yetand you can tell by his writing. He has written a chapter 
about a novel class which resembles the novel class that I teach. The 
novel teacher resembles me and is portrayed as some kind of idiot. 
The main character of his novel is also a writer and also an idiot. I 
loveitandIhate him for being soclever. It's agood book even though 
it isn’t about anything. It is much better than the book I am writing 
about the same thing. 


The main character in my new novel is a novelist and a novel teacher 
who is writing a book about teaching novel writing. It's called The 
Novel Teacher. Тат told it is bold and postmodern by my new publisher. 
Ihaven't quite finished it yet but I have already spent the advance. 
It was gone in three days. I had to borrow money off my mum to pay 
my phone bill. 

The main characters in my other two novels were writers as well. 
Iam just not very good at making stuff up. 


Everything is happening so fast now. My agent calls. She just sold 
the movie rights to my latest novel and Iam told the movie will be 
finished before the actual novelis. I am relieved that somebody else 
will be planning the plot and story arc from now on. I was never good 
at that part of writing novels or teaching those aspects of novel writ- 
ing in my novel writing classes. My students were right to complain 
about me. 


The Dean has actually been very helpful in providing detail to the 
screenplay. He keeps having drunken dinners with the screenwrit- 
ersin Collingwood. He has told them everything. It has been embar- 
rassing for everyone. I’m pretty sure the screenwriters know too 
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much. If there weren't so many ofthem we could have them killed. 
Our budget just won't allow it. We may be able to have them killed in 
the future, depending on sales. 

We all stand to make а load of money. Even The One Who Com- 
plained About Me wants to be my Facebook friend now. 

One of the screenwriters corners me in the pub. “It's the drama 
ofthe whole thing that excites me," he says, *and your attention to the 
minute details throughout the transgression.” He can hardly stand up, 
he is so close to me. “Your writing just breaks my heart,” he swoons, 

“it makes me laugh, it makes me cry.” He smells like one of those 
shops that sell soap. 

Lookat me. Iam trapped, literally trapped in a corner. 


It's my agent again. There are some big names being tossed around. 
There is talk of Craig McLachlan in the starring role as The Novel 
Teacher, and Bert Newton as the Dean, and Danni Minogue as The 
One Who Complained About Me. All I know is that Bert Newton 
would have to stand on a box. He has the face for it, at least. A lot of 
actors have the height but not the face. 

I am Facebook friends with my agent now. We are very close in 
reallife too. Ithink my agent wants to fuck me, I'm not sure. Maybe 
she is just happy for me. 

“Who will they get to play you in the movie,” I joke with her over 
the phone asItag raunchy pictures of her from the pub on Facebook. 
She can't think of anyone, she can’t think of anything to say, there is 
only dead air. I can't fuck you, I think. There is no way. I just want to 
hang up. It is like talking to a dead person. It's embarrassing for me 
and it should be embarrassing for her. 

“I have to eat,” I say, just before I hang up. My mum only has 
instant coffee. I make myself a sweet hot milky cup of it before I 
brush my teeth and go to bed. 


I have been thinking of movies that were just as good as the books. 


To Kill a Mockingbird was a good movie. Great Expectations was a 
good movie, as was Lord of the Flies. Breakfast of Champions was a 
very bad movie of a good book. Stand by Me was a very good movie 
version of The Body by Steven King. Any Steven King БооК 18 usually 
better as a movie. 


I have decided not to bother writing the ending to my new book. I 
am just going to wait for the movie. It will be better than any ending 


Icould have written myself. This time they will notbe disappointed. 


The book will be just like the movie and the movie will be just like 
the book. 
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E. Kristin Anderson 


А Guide for the 
Practical Abductee 


It will be some time before sleep 
returns to normal. Out there, 
without the solar cycle 


so regular, asitison Earth, 
you feel always somnambulant. 
So it’s not the nightmares that wake — 


it's the clocks that once stopped, 
the dark everywhere; humans thrive 
on sunsets, sunrises. 


Keep your stories. Or else write them 
as fictions. Publishing is cruel 
but your kin are crueller — 


to them you were missing mere minutes 
and your yarns woven with space travel 
and days are anachronistic at best. 


Ihave felt the soft walls ofthe institution; 
you would not enjoy it. 


On the nights when you swear you smell stars, 
when the dark is too bright and, eyes shut, 
you hear their voices warble down 


put the tablet on your tongue, 
swallow, keep your eyes closed, 
and сай me. 
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Eric Paul Shaffer 


A Million-Dollar Bill 


on bearing of the Incident in North Carolina 


Nobody at Wal-Mart knows anything about the really high 
denominations of bills. After all, those red-jacketed losers 
work for minimum wage, they probably never even saw 

a hundred-dollar bill. I have. They're real pretty, especially 
those new big-head Franklins. A million is a magic kid-dream, 


like “I wish I had a million dollars.” There must be a bill for that 
beautiful number, so I decided to make one. The one thing І can 
do is draw, so I got some green ink-pens, measured a piece of paper 
with a dollar, and went to work. I copied numbers and signatures 
from the one I had and added all the warnings, seals, and capital 


Latin quotes: “This Bill is Legal Tender for All Debts, Public 

and Private.” That sounds official, so I traced the lines and designs 
just right. I even used Bill Gates in the portrait. Who else, right? 
The face and backside took me a month of Saturdays to finish, 

but when you're making something valuable, you take your time. 


Plus, you know, the wife and kids were driving me crazy, five kids 
dragging me to soccer games and malls and drive-thru windows 
all the time. I’m trying to keep a little peace with the wife 

or at least hold life down to a dull roar. Now, folks will be joking 
about that. One reporter said a million is like me and my family, 
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one trailed by a bunch of zeroes. Funny. At the store, I needed 

to spend enough to make the bill convincing, so Iloaded the cart 
with a microwave oven, thirty or forty rolls of toilet paper, some 
toothpaste, dog food, a gross of Pampers, and some new DVDs: 
Ocean’s Eleven, The Great Train Robbery, The Italian Fob. 


The wife's been wailing for years for a new vacuum cleaner, 

so I picked one of them up, too. When І got to the check-out, 
Ihanded over that beautiful bill, green with patience and promise, 
and while the cashier held my work up to the light, I stood there 

in line grinning, thinking about all the change coming my way. 
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METAMORPHIC ROCKS - 


Schrats sad gneiss 
of unamasa pela 
NewZealand 


IGNEOUS ROCKS 


contain. 

Although littieis keown of the 3,000 
million years which elnpsed after con- 
solidation of the Earth’s Crust, the 
eadiest apd most primitive forme of 
life—seaweeds and invertebrate marine 
creatures—must have been evolving 
for many millions of years before their 
fossilized remains were first preserved 
in the rocks formed about 690 million 
y ago. The earliest vertebrates— 
primitive types of fshlike smimals— 
did net appear for another 100 million 
years. Land plants first established 
themselves little more than 400 million 
years ago, and amphibious animals 
about 350 million years ago. Mammals, 
of which man, through his brain, is the 
most advanced, date back a little less 
than 250 million years; man himself 
has emerged only within the last 
million years. 

The course of evolution has not been 


a lesser degree. The rocks iommed 
during the реной: of time between 
thesedisturbirces are grouped together 
as distinct systems, mest of which have 
been named after the places where the 
rocks were first studied; e.g. thecounty 
of Devon, and the Jura Mountains of 
central Europe. 

Thus, the evidence deduced from 
cocks and fossils reveals not only the 
general pattern of evolution in plant 
and anima] life, but the development 
of the world's oceans, continents, 
mountain ranges and rivers. as well as 
changes in climatic conditions. From 
geological research we know that lion, 
rhinoceros, elephant and hippopota 
mus once roamed over the country we 
now call Britain, and that the summit 
of Mount Everest—where marine fos- 
sls have been found--is composed of 
limestone which was originally formed 
under the sea. 
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Robin Davidson 


The Old Woman's Tale 


LONG, LONG AGO, AFORE A-COMING OF THE DUST, the 
mani-lands were a-crowdening with mani-folk, and the mani-folk were 
a-crowdening with differings. There were folkings who wrapped all 
a-fur in the skinness of wild things, there were folkings a-decked in 
shimberings dug of deep earthing, there were folkings a-laugh upon 
the great waters in boats of tree-skin, and folkings a-voyage on the 
backs of a-snorting tall beasts. АП these differings of folking were 
followings of differing godness and a-bowed before differing spiriters. 
There were the followings of Baby Cheeses, the cow-child who a-gave 
milk-love for the folk afore she was nallied to the crotch. There were 
followings of Ma-Comet, who a-blazed the amighty naming Ulular 
upon the skyne; the followings of the Urging Hairy, Cover of Sod; 
and of the Lord Boater, who a-voyaged the eddings and shoalies of 
minding. 

These a-differed followings fell a-bickering and a-fighting, atween 
Lord Boater's wayings of water and Ma-Comet's blaze of skyne, 
atween the milky of Baby Cheeses and the Earthing ofthe Urging Hairy, 
and bloodness and fearings a-curdled milk and darkened skynes, 
a-troubled waters and rotted earth. One ofthe followings — no mem- 
ory now a-knowing of the which — a-made darkening magics of yel- 
low stones and thunderness that a-roared death and a-killing stain 
leftallon the earthing. 

But in a-killing of folkings of other followings, this a-roaring left 
the worldlings a-crack, and a-squeezing through the crack from no 
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place a Demon came. His coat was scarlet a-soaking with bloods, 
an ancient white beard a-grasped his chinny, and his fingers all 
a-wicked talons were. When he a-squeezed through the crack, he 
a-slunk to north of the northest, and builted a castle of magic water 
hardened into white-rock. Many a year he a-brooded and a-laboured 
and a-forged tools of a-wonder and magicness, then he a-shinied 
them all in bright wraps and tie-ups, he a-gathered them all to one 
mightly sack and a-flew them across the mani-lands, a-leaving them 
to all the differing mani-folks. 

And the mani-folk of the mani-lands were a-wonder with these 
prezlings, never had any eyed such magics. And word came a-creeping 
across the mani-lands that all the differing followings found 
prezlings, whether a-following of the Baby Cheeses or the Urging 
Hairy, of Ma-Comet or the Lord Boater. And wondriment fell upon 
the mani-folk that a spiriting gave to all the followings, not to one-an- 
only, and wondriment was who this amight spiriting be. 

Then by the magicking of the prezlings the Demon a-spokered, 
a-made that laughting and jollity was he, and that his a-naming be 
Satan Claws. 

And one circling of the years anon, Satan Claws a-flew a-mighty 
sack and gave him prezlings again, with even shininesser and 
glamourmoreness. And even more in wondriment fell the manifolk. 
Andin every year circling Satan Claws a-flew and gave, and in every 
year circling the prezlings were shininesser and glamormoreness. 
And littling by littling, the mani-folk came to love the prezlings of 
Satan Claws more than the love-milk of Baby Cheeses or the skyne 
blaze of Ma-Comet, or the sod of the Urging Hairy, or the water- 
ways of Lord Boater, and most every-ing of the mani-folk took 
to a-bowing and a-following of Satan Claws, and a-praying to Satan 
Claws for even more prezlings ofshininesser and glamourmoreness. 
And Satan Claws a-laughed in his castle of rock water, as mani-folk 
a-bowed and a-prayed and a-forgot all godness and spiritings but he. 

But the mani-folk never reckoned on the fashioning of the many 
prezlings of Satan Claws. For the prezlings of Satan Claws were 
forged by mani-folk slave-made in a vast-land named as Shiner. And 
the prezlings were forged by the Shiner slaves in factuals of flammary, 


and as Satan Claws gave the mani-folk more-ing and more-ing prezlings 
of shininesser and glamourmoreness, so Satan Claws manyéd and 
manyéd his slave folk, and manyéd and manyéd his factuals and 
manyéd and manyéd his flammaries, and hotteréd and hotteréd his 
flammaries, and afore many year, there were so manyér flammaries 
and so biggerer flammaries and so hotterer flammaries that the 
very air across the mani-lands gotted hotterer and hotterer, and the 
Shiner slaves in the factuals melted and burnted, but Satan Claws 
slave-made moreing and moreing mani-folk, forging and fashioning 
and hottering and hottering. 

Then ofa sudden, one sun-up, Satan Claws in his magic white-water 
rock castle inthe north ofthe northest heard a-splitting and a-cracking 
and a-creaking and a-crashing. The hottering and hottering of the 
air a-brokered the magic of white-water castle, and of a suddenling 
the water rocks a-smashed back to wetness, and in the smashering 
andcrashering another crack a-tore tween the worldlings, and Satan 
Claws a-slipped and a-fell through the crack back, back, back to the 
no-place of whence he came. 

The newly wetness came a new ocean a-rushering and a-crushering 
across the mani-lands, and drownded the flammaries and the factuals 
and slave-made mani-folk and the mani-folk a-following of Satan 
Claws. And the dust came a-settling across the mani-lands, a-drying 
and a-thirsting and a-killing the great beastals and the tall tree-lands 
and the mani-folk, those not drownded in the new ocean. All buta 
bravely few, a cleverous few, a luckhapping few, hiddening in hidey 
holes, cursing nowly the nameword ofSatan Claws. Butthe hottering 
of Satan Claws' factuals and flammaries could never unhotted be, 
and so in all of our dayings, in this little cavery, the thirst in our 
throttlings the thirst of Satan Claws be, the hungering in our belleries 
the hungering of Satan Claws be, the feverness that death-stalks our 
babbly-ones the feverness of Satan Claws be, and the sadly in our 
eyeness the sadly of Satan Claws be. And a-nevering and a-nevering 
and a-nevering and a-nevering must you a-give of a prezling, but 
you another crack make atween the worldlings, and Satan Claws 
a-squeeze back from no-place once more, to come a-taking we few 
miserous folkings still a-hideying, still aliveness being. 
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Nathan Curnow 


Boy Got a Bullet 


We watched the praise of our parents at late-night rallies, 
tied offin our dressing gowns. Hands were in the air asif 
Christ needed catching or would pluck us all up to Heaven. 
These were “end days” — floods and new wars, just as the 
Scripture promised. Eternity would be ten thousand bright- 
shining years, then no less days ofthis. 


The words of each chorus were magnified so that God could 
be magnified by us. Americans were stars that came out one 
by one, peddling stories in elite accents. New language was 
a gift the crowd broke into, released from the hold of the 
pews. Some swayed their limbs, some collapsed more than 
once, until God or an American noticed. 


Responding to the call they filled the aisles for the crescendo 
gift of healing. Wails and whispers, miracles were announced, 
the blood-glow of fat men's faces. My sister and I would lie 
across the chairs, tiring of our best behaviour. IfI flicked 
her ear she'd kick me in the blessings, one leg of hers shorter 
than the other. 


Theangelsat down with the boy by the lake and spoke of 

God and Heaven. He whispered: Ким back home now and 

tell your mother of all the things I’ve said. So the boy obeyed 59 
and told her of the angel, told her not to be afraid. Then he 

stepped out into the yard to play and was struck by a bullet 

inthe head. 


We were told no-one discovered where the shot had come 
from. The angel was a messenger from God. He was preparing 
the mother for the death of her boy. Jesus says: Suffer unto 
me little children. But I was a kid who played in the yard, so 
Iprayed to be spared the bullet and spared the angel who 
comes as a friend then lines you up as target practice. 


liningup the ordained word 
to correct interpretation 


the person I was raised to be 
the person that lam 


why God requires a child-like faith 
but grants the gift ofreason 


the love that sent His son to die 
Samson with the jawbone 


the healer who sized up my sister's legs 
what he claimed would happen 


that moment when I opened my eyes 
to discoverthe line lengths matching 
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Lost оп а mountain the men knelt to pray as daylight drained 
from the sky. Two hikers appeared to help them down, they 
saw them safely back onto the path. Fill your pockets with 
stones when you get to the creek, no matter how tired you are. 
Their advice made no sense, but they had been saved by the 
hikers so each man bent down and took one. 


We were told the stones turned into diamonds which meant 
the hikers must have been angels. But I wanted to know why 
a boy got a bullet while men got miracles. 


Twenty-five years later, I call her up. She says she's heard 

it’s a common trick — healers who hold the legs crooked, then 
pray. Voila. Perfect. Tonight she's not as defensive 

and I didn't expect our conversation to go so well. There 

was pain in her hips that was cured somehow — healed by 

a fake miracle. 


Christ has not returned as yet, there's been time to watch 
new wars. If Jesus was really coming back that night they 
wouldn't have dressed us in our pyjamas. We have picked 
up stones that became diamonds until we realised they were 
stones, until we realised we could never be sure — stuck with 
pocketfuls. 


Then the silence returns as if all we'll ever know is the truth 
of our restlessness. She tells me a new man has appeared on 
the scene, which means she's happy or not happy enough. 


Vanessa Blakeslee 


Ask Jesus 


ERICA ANDIHAVE BEEN MARRIED LESS THAN A YEAR 
but already we are drifting apart. Since the start of college football 
season, Erica has changed her bartending schedule to weekends 
and tells me that she would rather rake in extra cash than stay home 
and listen to me shouting at the TV. But I worry that she's lying 
to both of us. She barely comments on the Halloween porch display 
Islaved over last weekend, the life-sized toilet paper mummy rising 
out of the cobwebbed corner, but she shrieks in glee and slits open 
the packages which arrive with her costume. She never skips an 
occasion to play pretend as some sexy dungeon wench or wicked 
fairy. So I decide that I had better invent a one-of-a-kind ensemble 
to show Erica how much I love her, before I miss my chance. 


Halloween night I run out the front door of my house but stop when I 
realise the Ask Jesus figurine is missing from my cape pocket. From 
the driveway Erica yells at me to hurry up, as if Ihave to be reminded 
that her managers have been preparing this party for weeks. I ignore 
her and go back inside because my costume won’t make sense without 
the Ask Jesus. 

One day I will organise my costume closet with shoe racks, a hat 
shelf and a revolving accessory stand. This would have prevented 
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the problem of misplacing the Ask Jesus. For now I head straight for 
the bedroom and tear open drawers; the front door slams shut and a 
moment later, Erica appears in the doorway of our room. 

“Kind of hard to miss a pink Jesus doll,” she says. 

“The Ask Jesus is not a doll,” I tell her. “He’s a limited edition 
figurine made in 1986. And you could take a look around and help 
me find him.” 

“Гүе got all the parts to my costume,” Erica says. She pets the 
short black feathers at the top of her bustier. Below the bustier she 
wears a purple netted skirt, fishnets and heels, supposedly a reincar- 
nation of Gypsy Rose Lee, the burlesque star. I think she looks more 
like a ballerina on crack. 

“Will you check the living room so we can find him and go?” I say. 
Т flip the bed covers and kneel down to drag my hand underneath. 

Instead Erica sticks her tits in my face and waggles back and 
forth. “Don’t I look great in this?” 

“Yeah, great,” I lie. 

She groans and struts away. “I knew you picked a stupid costume,” 
she says. “Look, why don't you just throw on the Smokey the Bear 
suit from last year?” 

“ТЕ can't find the Ask Jesus, I’m not going to the party,” Ianswer. 
Itilt the trash can but see no pink Jesus at the bottom. 

“Fine,” she says. She leaves and her patent leather heels clop down 
the hallway. Her laughter echoes off the bare tile walls. We have just 
moved in. 

My face gets hot and my eyes go watery with tears. 


The next morning I stumble into the living room and find Erica 
passed out, spiked heels and all, on the beanbag chair. On the coffee 
table in front of her is a ripped-open package of vanilla cookies, 
a glass of Glenfiddich and a Bettie Page calendar opened to next 
month, November, with some dates circled. 
Ipush away the sticky glass and tug the calendar toward me. 
Erica opens her eyes and reaches for it. 


“Неу,” she says. *Stop." 

*Whattime did you get home last night?" I ask, glancing at the 
dates. The numbers have no apparent significance. 

*Did you find him?" she asks. 

“What?” 

“Oh, God,” she says. She sits up and fake feathers from her boa 
are stuck on her forehead and neck. “The Jesus. Your stupid pink 
vinyl Jesus!” 

“No,” I say. “But that’s not fair. You especially shouldn't call him 
stupid. It's still Jesus." 

“Maybe you should ask his mother, if it's so important to you,” 
she retorts. 

I toss the calendar at her feet and say, “I’m going to look for him 
outside. Maybe I brought him out when I did lawn work. He could 
be stuck behind a gnome or something." 

She kicks and her heel smacks Bettie Page's head and busts a hole 
through the paper. I grab her ankles and almost get jabbed in 
the throat. 

“Quit it,” I tell her. “What the hell’s the matter with you?” 

“Leave me alone,” she whines, writhing in the chair. I notice her 
fish nets have rips in both legs. 

*How was the party?" I ask. I start to unbuckle the shoe straps to 
disarm her. 

*Go ahead and ask Jesus when you find him," she says. *Asif you 
really care." 

“Of course 140,” I say. Shoes off, she kneads her toes against my 
stomach. She brings her feet to my chest and shoves me away. I grab 
one foot and start tickling the bottom. 

“Help me look for him. РЦ make you pancakes,” I tell her. 
*Maybe even eggs Benedict." Erica hates cooking but it's my other 
passion besides costumes. 

“Т don't like your cooking anymore,” she says. “Апа I’m not 
hungry." 

Idrop her feet, slide away from the bean bag and leave herina 
sulking lump. Then I pad into the garage in search ofthe Ask Jesus 
by daylight. 
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Erica didn't find my costume hilarious as she would have a year ago. 
I don’t understand her. And I don't understand why she refused to 
help me in a simple search for the Ask Jesus. It's not as if I think the 
stupid figurine is more important than our relationship, or what- 
ever happened at the party — which she refuses to tell me. I think 
she wants attention but maybe I’m wrong. When I try and show her 
I care by offering to cook or making a joke, she rejects me. Can love 
go flat in so short a time, a matter of months? Worse, has she found 
someone else she's convinced is better, and now I'm a snail? 


That night I walk into the bedroom to find Erica reclining with one 
hand behind her head. The other is massaging her boobs. She is 
naked, and she alternates her massage from one to the other every 
thirty seconds. 

*Do you really have to do that?" I ask. 

«ТЕТ don’t, the silicone hardens,” she says. “I don't want them to 
be like rocks. You heard the doctor.” 

“I don't remember.” I step into the closet and turn on the light. 
“My opinion didn't matter much, if you recall." 

*Well, I like them," she says. *You have to admit they made my 
costume a success." 

“Т still haven't found the Ask Jesus," I say. *Imagine if he's right 
here, in front of my face?” 

*Why don't you just give up?" she calls from the bed. *Buy a 
new опе.” 

*That's notthe point," Ianswer. “Не was here, and now he's gone. 
It’s not like he ascended.” I rummage in the plastic storage bins piled 
high with Mardi Gras beads, a lunch box, a baton, the Smokey the 
Bear hat. 

*Idon'tevenunderstand what your costume was supposed to be,” 
Erica says. The sheets rustle and I glance up at her moving towards 
me, her fake breasts planted like waxen udders. *Who's the Bible 
Blazer anyway?” 


“He's the superhero of the Bible Belt,” I explain. “The Ask Jesus 
is central to the costume and stands for the entire ‘What would Jesus 
do?' movement. Without it, the costume fails in purpose." 

“You ought to have an Ask Mary doll in your other pocket,” Erica 
says. “То fairly represent women." 

“Ask Mary wouldn't be the same as Ask Jesus,” I say. “Not at all. 
Are you just going to stand there naked or help me find him?" 

“Апа what's this?" Erica picks up the belt I made for the Bible 
Blazer costume and holds it away from her body, as ifit is a poisonous 
snake. I had fixed a miniature Gideon Bible, the free ones handed out 
in airports, over the buckle. 

*Get out of my way if you're not going to help," I tell her. 

“You could help me,” she says. Still holding the belt, she reaches 
down with her other hand and pinches her nipple. «Aren't breasts a 
lot more exciting?” 

We stare at one another in the doorway of the costume closet. 
Itake the belt from her hand. 

“What happened at that party?" I ask her. “You still haven't told 
me.” 

“Nothing,” she says. “The party wasn't important after all.” 

Erica looks down at her breasts. Then she does something strange. 
She slaps them, first lightly but then harder. I stare. Her Пр pouts in 
anger. She keeps slapping as if I’m not even there. I step forward and 
grab her by the shoulders. She stops, but pushes past me and into the 
master bathroom. A minute later the shower is running. I sit on the 
edge of the bed, unsure of what just happened. 

Erica gives a cry in the shower and a thump sounds against the 
bathroom door. I get up and push the door open a few more inches. 

The pink vinyl figure of Jesus rolls into view. 


That night Erica takes a sleeping pill and snores soundly within a few 
minutes, leaving me to lie awake and wonder. Did she hide the Ask 
Jesus on purpose? I probably left it in the bathroom while we were 
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getting dressed for the party, but did she know then and not tell me? 
Or did she find it now by accident? I replay the scene of Erica smack- 
ing her breasts, the fierce look on her face. Three things can happen 
to a woman who's had a boob job in order for her to avoid the truth 
of what she's done — she either turns her self-hatred outward (me) 
with attacks or plays for attention, or constantly justifies her decision 
by showing them off (the costumes) or takes justification one step 
further by becoming a slut (cheating). Signs show all three have hap- 
pened with Erica. 

Isit up and turn on the lamp. Even the dim light hurts my eyes. 
While I wait for them to adjust, I take the Ask Jesus off the bedside 
table and study him. He's about the same height and weight as Mrs 
Butterworth and an appropriate Easter pink. He wears a pansy-ass 
Jesus expression paired with long hippy hair that I don't really find 
acceptable, but it's Jesus, just the same. So what am I waiting for? 
I close my eyes and form my question. Am I right about what's happened 
to my wife? 

Then I flip him upside-down and stare into the window beneath 
his pink robes and sandalled feet for the response to appear. The 
water sloshes and I have to hold him underneath the lamp in order to 
read the bobbing eight-ball. 

His response: It is decidedly so. 


A week later, so much has happened: I find the Bettie Page calendarin 
the garage trash, big red Xs over Bettie's face, tits and ass, although 
the page with the marked dates is missing. Pm more of an Audrey 
Hepburn fan myself. Erica starts wearing loose button-down shirts 
with the sleeves rolled up and makes big breakfasts in the morning, 
even during the week — waffles, coffee, eggs-any-which-way, Mrs 
Butterworth on the table. Ask Jesus perches on top of my dresser 
next to the TV. I pause in the bedroom doorway and question him 
from time to time. 

Erica gets up on Sunday and says she's going to check out a non- 
denominational church down the road. I stay home and complete an 
online dating profile with the requirement *Ladies with enhance- 


ments of any make or model need not apply.” As I complete the series 
of personality questions on the profile, I consult the Ask Jesus. His 
answers seem to match my own. This gives me a good feeling. 

Ihave just finished when Erica returns from church. 

She picks up the Ask Jesus and strokes his face. *Glad I found 
him,” she says. 

“Did you?" I ask. 

*Of course," she says. *Under the bathroom sink. The cleaning 
lady must have thought he was a soap dispenser." 

Idoubtthis is true. Erica didn't want me to go to the party because 
herlover would be there, so she hid Jesus on me. Then they had a fall- 
ing out which she's now trying to cover up because she feels awful. 

I wave for her to pass Jesus over so that I may ask him myself. 
Is there any hope to save my marriage? I ask silently. 

Hisresponse: Pray harder. 

“You act as if God is really communicating with you through that 
doll,” Erica says with a snort. “It's absurd.” 

“Maybe you should ask him,” I tell her. “If my ways are so absurd." 

Iset Ask Jesus on the table and scoot him forward so that the doll 
and Erica face each other. 

For a moment Erica remains still as if squared off in a showdown 
with the figurine. But then she grabs him. She twists and shakes his 
body afewtimesandturns him on end. *Is my husband as foolish asI 
think he is, Jesus?" she asks іп a steady but mocking tone. 

“Allow me to predict His answer,” I say. “Don’t count on it. Unless 
you want to confess. Tell me what's been going on with you." 

She stares for a long time at the eight-ball and her mouth bunches 
together in a frown. “No,” she says. “What I want is a clean slate. 
And enough with this Jesus doll.” 

“No further questions?" I say. “That's asking a lot. Especially 
when I have no idea if you still love me.” 

“What about you?” she says, in a small voice. She looks strik- 
ingly penitent; maybe it's the shirt, sans cleavage. Her eyes without 
makeup, searching mine. 

“What do you think?" I reply. I rise, pausing long enough to rest 
my hand on her head in benediction. Then I walk out to the pool, 
banging the screen door, and chuck Ask Jesus into the deep end. 
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Alison Girvan 


On the Edge of Faith 


Abraham heard the Word of God. 

Many people do, that keeps us in work. 

Imagine the crisis call from Sarah, sobbing 

— My husband, he's hearing voices, he’s taken our boy 
up the mountain, he’s going to kill my only son — 
I'mreassuring her, dialling 000 on the other line, 
shaking the car keys at a colleague — Let's go. 


We hoon up that rocky road, cheap fleet car skidding 
just behind the cops, hoping to catch Abraham 
before he picks up the knife, lights the fire. 

Sarah at home, helpless. Ninety years waiting 

for ason, now the old guy talks of sacrifice. 


We arrive to the struggle on the cold stone altar, 
Isaac screaming, Abraham praying over him, 

alanky adolescent, conned into secret men's business 
with Dad, quality time gone madly wrong. 

Six cops go in. Limbs and kindling flying. 

Ever tried to subdue someone filled with the Spirit? 
Well, Abraham fought the good fight. 


The capsicum spray making us all cough, 

his ragged pleadings that he must obey 

the Word of God, we know, we've heard it all before. 

We release the poor kid from the leather straps. 

Abrahamin the divvy van, Isaac safe with us. 69 
Shocked and silent, slumped in the back. 

The donkey left, tethered and braying. 


We do the ring around, no psych beds. 
Abraham has to be shackled in ED, 

The indignity ofhis comedown shrouded 
with ten milligrams of Medazalam. 
Wetake Isaac home, give Sarah the news. 
Son traumatised, husband sectioned. 

We give sympathy and our card. 


At Easter I visit tradition. An unfamiliar Mass, 
standing room only, prayers chanted in unison, 

praise for prayers answered, but what of the unheard? 
A holy mystery, beyond understanding, don’t lose faith. 
Time to celebrate resurrection, renew baptismal vows, 
renounce Satan, the devil, and all his works. 

But how to recognise Satan when he turns up? 


Mai’s been in Australia three months. Satan came too. 
She's quiet, timid, clean living, a Christian from 

a Muslim country, she's used to being different. 

When feeling suicidal she hits the books, psychology 
of course, she studies hard. She can’t confess — 


a multitude of sins crowd her thoughts, too awful to tell. 
We wonder what she could have done so dreadful 
to torture herself, the cutting, the blood-letting — 


it’s the modern hair-shirt. Self-flagellation, so common 
it's on the internet. How-to blogs, gory glory sites. 

Guilt sticks, and the unwell are magnets. 

Together on the frontline, this battle for hearts and minds. 


Twelve students sharing a house, separate rooms, 

numbers over the door. Mai doesn't know all their names. 
One ofthem has Mai's medication, a year's worth, safe 
keeping, the impulse can strike at any time. She believes 
Satan puts thoughts into her head; thoughts to sin. 

The thought to kill herself — that’s her own. She claims it, 
rejects it, gives it to us, buries it, phones with it again, later. 


Does anyone share your belief about Satan? 

Only my whole Bible study group. Апа what gives us 

the power to decide? Give mea pen fine enough to draw 
thatline, make the call — belief or delusion. In the end 

it's weighing up risk in a risk-averse world, the burden 

of sin and sanity. Satan versus the Mental Health Act. 
Depression, that devil and all his works, is a mighty power. 


Religious holidays can tip people over. 

We're called out to John, filled with the fire in Footscray. 
We sitinatiny lounge room, all couches and TV. 

A plaque of Jesus on the wall. Yes, his mother says 

The family is religious, but notlike him. 


John hasn't slept or eaten for three days. 

His heroes got away with it for forty. 

gust Rice Bubbles. Manna. His mind on higher things. 
You need to pray with an open heart, he tells Mum, 

You need to believe. He believes. He prays. 

Non-stop, says his mother. He's convinced of God's plan. 


He's going to play for Real Madrid. Spread the Word. 

The face of Christ on his t-shirt, the Holy Spirit in his boots. 

Millions offans witnessing the love of Jesus 

running around the soccer field. Performing miracles. 

They've happened before. He's beaming, glowing. 7 
Не” got a gammy leg, an old injury. No matter, if only 


we would believe. His stack of chemistry books tilts, 
passed over. A sign on the door — Sellers do not knock. 
Anawkward little brother offering us glasses of Passiona. 
A white cat licking its tail. Mum nudges it with her foot 
while John listens to the voice of God, joy across his face. 
Pm worried about you John, I think you re unwell. 

He's sorry I don't share the Glory. We politely disagree. 


You want to admit me because I believe in Jesus? 

No Fohn, if that were true we'd be admitting half the world. 

What I don’t say is, it's not crazy to believe in God, 

itis crazy to believe God is going to get you a guernsey 

with Real Madrid, with your gammy leg, your age, 

your psychosis, and the fact that you live so far away from Spain. 
He smiles and comes in to hospital, on a mission to share the love. 
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Elizabeth Redman 


Out of the Kitchen 
since 30 AD 


IDON'T WANT TO MAKE THIS SOUND LIKE an AA meeting, 
but my name's Elizabeth, and m a follower of Jesus. You can call me 
a Christian if you prefer. I refer to myself in both those ways. For all 
the politicians and lobby groups who bang on about Australia being 
founded on Judeo-Christian values, I don't meet many other Chris- 
tians aside from on Sunday evenings. This is partly because I spent 
the last five years at a sandstone university, where it's assumed that 
faith in things unseen is a relic of a time before the Big Bang theory, 
the Higgs boson, and Enlightenment thinking. 

So, people are surprised when they find out I am a Christian. 
Maybe it's because they don't know many. Maybe it's because faith 
doesn't get discussed much in Australian public life. Maybe it's 
because I work in the media. Maybe it's because I'm a woman. 

I'm careful about what I attribute to my gender. But I know that 
from outside, it's easy to look at the disproportionate representation 
of old white dudes in global church hierarchies and wonder why a 
young, self-identified feminist like me would want anything to do 
with them. I recently heard a man of my age describe Christianity as a 
religion that has been keeping women at home having babies for two 
thousand years. “Then why am I at work today?" I wanted to scream. 
*Huh? Where are all my babies? Why aren't I at home having ALL 
OF THE BABIES?” 


Patriarchal social systems keep women home having babies, sure. 
Lots of the men involved are Christian. More aren't. But I don't 
make my life choices based on their patriarchal attitudes, regardless of 
their faith. My faith is not based on the Pope, nor the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Itis not based on Christian politicians like Tony Abbott, 
who as a university student believed “It would be folly to expect that 
women would ever approach equal representation in a large number 
of areas simply because their aptitudes, their abilities and interests 
are different for physiological reasons." And my faith is definitely 
not based on that Christian guy you met that time who happened to 
be an obnoxious twat and argued with you about women in combat 
roles or affordable childcare or which partner gets to propose. 

My faith is based on Jesus. 

We know quite a bit about Jesus” attitude to women based on the 
four accounts of his life in the Bible. Reading about his interactions 
with women makes him look very much like a subscriber to “the rad- 
ical notion that women are people”, a feminist catch-cry variously 
attributed to Gloria Naylor, Cheris Kramarae, Paula Treichler, and 
Rebecca West. 

This isn't claiming Jesus as a feminist. That would divorce the 
man from his historical context, given feminism as we understand 
it largely dates to the 19° century. Also, identifying as a feminist is 
an important part of being one. It's important not to retrospectively 
make Jesus into what we want him to be. But if we look at who he was, 
his actions were in fact radical in their historical context. 

The Old Testament or Hebrew Bible affirms the dignity of women, 
created by God, as well as their worth. A poem in Proverbs 31, for 
instance, describes the worth of a woman of noble character. It might 
at first seem to limit her role to looking after her husband and children, 
but we also learn that she works, has financial independence, is wise 
and charitable, and should be judged on her faith and works rather 
than her looks. It’s a glowing portrait that contrasts strongly with 
some later Jewish writing. 

By the time Jesus lived, perhaps six hundred years after the prov- 
erbs were compiled, some Jewish teachers had come up with extra 
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instructions on howto live. In order to avoid sexual temptation, they 
counselled men that it was best not to speak with women in public. 
Some even encouraged men not to lookat women except their own wives. 

Of course, dissenting voices don't always make history books, 
but this was some ofthe teaching going on when Jesus began his 
work. Women were usually instructed in the home about purity 
laws, with most rabbis teaching that women shouldn't undertake 
formal study of the Hebrew Bible. “Rather should the words of the 
Torah be burned than entrusted to a woman," said Rabbi Eliezer in 
the Jerusalem Talmud (Sotah 19a). 

Something else it's helpful to understand is that Jesus wasn't a rev- 
olutionary. I once heard a minister explain that historically, political 
revolutions have tended to end in violence, while gradual change is 
by its nature a more stable option. When Jesus was born, the Jewish 
people were waiting for God to send a Messiah (God's chosen king) 
to liberate them from Roman rule. They expected a political leader, 
but Jesus didn't behave as they had hoped. Unusually, when his 
disciples worked out that he was the Messiah, Jesus warned them not 
to tell anyone (Mark 8:30). 

This was a temporary command, as city street preachers or tel- 
evangelists would make you aware. Jesus didn't want an uprising or 
crisis before he had finished his work. So in many areas, rather than 
overturning central Jewish practices, institutions and teachings, he 
taught newunderstandings ofthem. The Jews observed the Sabbath, 
a day of rest, which Jesus affirmed while insisting it was still permissible 
to heal the sick (Luke 13:10—17). Where the Jews observed strict ritual 
cleanliness, refusing to eat “unclean” foods, Jesus insisted that it 
wasn't food that made humans unclean, but evil thoughts and atti- 
tudes (Mark 7:14—23). 

This was the case with his attitudes to women as well. In the context 
of his time, it's astounding that Jesus had the following conversation 
with a woman he met at a well in Samaria. 

When a Samaritan woman came to draw water, Jesus said to her, 
“Will you give me a drink?" (His disciples had gone into the town to 
buy food.) 


The Samaritan woman said to him, “You are а Few and I 
am a Samaritan woman. How can you ask me for a drink?” 
(For Fews do not associate with Samaritans.) (John 4:7—9) 


First, he demonstrates that as a religious leader, he considers 
it acceptable to speak to a woman in public. She was not a dangerous 
temptress, she was a person, and they could have a conversation. 
Once started, things got deep. Jesus answered her: 


“f you knew the gift of God and who it is that asks you for a 
drink, you would have asked him and he would have given you 
living water." 


“Sir,” the woman said, “рои have nothing to draw with and 
the well is deep. Where can you get this living water? Are you 
greater than our father Facob, who gave us the well and drank 
from it himself, as did also his sons and his flocks and herds?” 


gesus answered, *Everyone who drinks this water will be 
thirsty again, but whoever drinks the water I give them will 
never thirst. Indeed, the water I give them will become in them a 
spring of water welling up to eternal life." 


The woman said to him, “Sir, give me this water so that I 
won't get thirsty and have to keep coming here to draw water.” 
(John 4:10-15) 


After Jesus asks the woman for a drink, he starts a theological 
conversation. He tells her a condensed version of the message he 
spread on earth: that God gives humans the gift of eternal life 
(living water) through the person of Jesus, should they ask for it. 
She doesn’t grasp the metaphor straight away — fair enough. Then 
Jesus proves he’s the Messiah with a series of accurate observa- 
tions about the woman's life — things he couldn't possibly have 
known. 
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Just then his disciples returned and were surprised to find him 
talking with a woman. But no-one asked, “What do you want?” ог 
*W hy are you talking with her?" 


Then, leaving her water jar, thewoman went back to the town 
and said to the people, “Come, see a man who told me every- 
thing I ever did. Could this be the Christ?" They came out ofthe 
town and made their way toward him. |... 


Many of the Samaritans from that town believed in him 
because of the woman's testimony, *He told me everything I 
ever did." So when the Samaritans came to him, they urged him 
to stay with them, and he stayed two days. And because of his 
words many more became believers." (John 4: 27—30, 39—41) 


In contrast to a situation where women were kept in the home, 
barred from speaking to men or learning about religion, the Samari- 
tan woman is counselled by Jesus, tells many people about him, and 
helps them come to faith in him. In other parts ofthe Bible, people 
who do this are titled “evangelists”, and the Samaritan woman gets 
to be one too, because Jesus treats her as a person. 

Jesus? commitment to women's theological instruction is clear 
elsewhere. 


As Jesus and his disciples were on their way, he came to a 
village where a woman named Martha opened her home to 
him. She had a sister called Mary, who sat at the Lord's feet 
listening to what he said. (Luke 10:38—39) 


Sitting at the feet of a rabbi meant being a disciple, a male role. 
But Jesus teaches Mary of Bethany, and she is an attentive student. 


But Martha was distracted by all the preparations that had 
to be made. She came to him and asked, *Lord, dont you care 
that my sister has left me to do the work by myself? Tell her to 
help те!” (Luke 10:40) 


Martha was busy cooking a meal for Jesus, traditionally women's 
work. She was annoyed that her sister wasn't helping. ТЁТ was cooking 
a meal for the saviour ofthe world, I'd probably want some help too. 
Martha may have also been ashamed that Mary was sitting at Jesus? 27 
feet like a man. 


“Martha, Martha,” the Lord answered, “you are worried and 
upset about many things, but only one thing is needed. Mary 
has chosen what is better, and it will not be taken away from 
her.” (Luke 10:41—42) 


Jesus: getting women out of the kitchen since 30 AD. 

By this point, you might be wondering whether we can trust the 
accounts of Jesus’ life written in the four gospels. And by this point, 
it shouldn’t be surprising that one of the key marks of the texts’ 
authenticity relates to Jesus’ support, in his context, for the radical 
notion that women are people. 

Ifyou haven’t read the book, perhaps you’ve seen the movie: Jesus 
died on the cross, was placed in a tomb, and rose to life on the third 
day. It seemed just as far-fetched to people 2000 years ago as it does 
today, and the disciple Thomas would not believe Jesus had been 
raised from the dead until he could touch the nail marks on Jesus’ 
hands (John 20:25). 

At the time, Jewish women could not in most cases be factual 
witnesses in a court of law. But in all four written accounts of Jesus’ 
resurrection, it’s women who first find the stone has been rolled 
away from the tomb. They go to tell the male disciples. If you were 
making up the gospels, you’d be crazy to include that detail — you’d 
have the male characters find the empty tomb. Yet each of the gospel 
writers names women as the first witnesses. 

It’s acommon perception that Christians think a woman’s role is 
to stay at home and have babies. Of course Jesus showed his love for 
children and affirmed the importance of honouring parents, but he 
also made it clear that there’s something more important. 

A woman in the crowd called out, “Blessed is the mother who 
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gave you birth апа nursed you. He replied, *Blessed rather are those 
who hear the word of God and obey it.” (Luke 11:27—28) 

His mother Mary is blessed, and the importance of nurture noted. 
Still, Jesus says that mothers have an even higher priority: listening 
to and obeying God's word. 

Jesus wasn't a revolutionary. He didn't choose any women among 
his twelve apostles. But nor were there any Gentiles, and he made 
it clear that the good news he brought was for them too (Matthew 
28:18—20). He was probably making another point about the Old 
Testament’s twelve tribes of Israel, so his choices were more about 
creating a new “Israel”, or collection of God's people. He also sent 
the apostles on a short-term mission to preach to and heal the Jews 
(though not to the Gentiles until after his resurrection). In Jesus” 
context, when women couldn't speakto menin public or study theology, 
sending them out as preachers would hardly have been effective. 

Regardless, Jesus” followers didn't just form a boys” club. Female 
disciples travelled with them too. 


After this, Jesus travelled about from one town and village to 
another, proclaiming the good news of the kingdom of God. 
The Twelve were with him, and also some women who had been 
cured of evil spirits and diseases: Mary (called Magdalene) 
from whom seven demons had come out; Joanna the wife of 
Сига, the manager of Herod's household; Susanna; and many 
others. These women were helping to support them out of their 
own means. (Luke 8:1-3) 


It’s astonishing that in their social context, women would be trav- 
elling with a group of people who were not related to them, staying in 
strange villages, and financially contributing tothe group. You could 
fairly ask why the other women aren’t named, but aside from the sig- 
nificance of women being present at all, there are also unnamed male 
disciples: see Jesus’ dinner at Matthew’s house, when “many tax col- 
lectors and ‘sinners’ were eating with him and his disciples, for there 
were many who followed him” (Mark 2:15). Nor is this the only point 


in the gospels where female disciples are named. We've discussed 
Mary and Martha. We have Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother 
of James, and Salome at the empty tomb. Mary of Bethany anoints 
Jesus with perfume and is present when he resurrects Lazarus. Various 
women are named at the cross in the crucifixion accounts, and oth- 
ers mentioned without names throughout the gospels. 

Jesus had a bunch of radical ideas. He taught that we should love 
our enemies, that we should love our neighbours as we love ourselves, 
and that we should forgive those who do us great wrong. He taught 
that we shouldn't worry about ourselves, we shouldn't store up 
earthly treasures, and that we should take care of the less fortunate. 
He taught that the proper way to be a leader of others was to become 
their servant, but that we should respect earthly authorities, even 
when that might be hard. He taught that religious observance means 
nothing without love. Among these, Jesus taught the radical notion 
that women are people, and that women as well as men should follow 
himand tell others about him. 

All of these were contributing components to his main teaching: 
that he was the son of God, who came into the world to bear punishment 
for our sin, to forgive us when none ofus is truly good, and to give us 
eternal life with God if we choose to ask. There’s a book that explains 
more if you’re interested. Or you can come and ask me. I’m the one 
not staying at home having babies. 
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Simon Сох 


Mount Apocrypha 


In St Paul's epistle to the vampires he preaches 
love — only love, and though not every sermon 
deserves a mount and not every mountain 
moves Muhammad or makes the skyline 


atleastthe gospels do not record Christ's temptation 
at the hands ofthe manicurists, or the parable 

ofthe finely tessellating clouds, the miracle of 

the duck pond behind the donkey shed 


or the fact that while Jesus (the original nice guy) 
knew only his own body (in the biblicalsense) 

he did at least kiss Magdalene (though only once) 
fleetingly (but on the mouth) like two bees 


bumped together in a pollen storm, and while 

arushed business, with all the erotic charge ofa sneeze 
(keep in mind, these were his first non-leprous lips) 
the kiss was worth the wait, worth the wilderness 


and not so different from that of Judas, he can reflect 
now, a tad bitter, with time to dwell on life's moral 
ironies, a renewed respect for the structuralintegrity 
of nails, and a view from a perch of quality Jerusalem 
pine 


right across the shrinking kingdom. 


Lisa Sandlin 


Buddy Lewis 


BUDDY LEWIS WAS A BROWN-HAIRED BOY with an overhung 
brow and eyes so deep set he looked blind or retarded, which was 
apparently what the officers of E Company took him for. He was 
a hunkerer, hunkered to eat or to wait, with a pure, blank-eyed 
patience, elbows propped on his knees, hands dangling. His accent 
got laughed at — but that was before they took him out bush. E Co. 
discovered that Buddy Lewis was a swamp man. He could sleep in 
the rain. Tolerated the heat, the soggy ground, the bugs, grinned at 
leeches before setting a match under them, would twirl a snake bare- 
handed. He had a grace moving through water, and he would wade 
anything. 

One day, out from a place called Swan Lock — or that's what it 
sounded like — Buddy hunkered down by the roots of a teak tree and 
wouldn't budge. Sergeant got out of him that VC “done been here”, 
and kept on about how he knew. Buddy wrinkled his nose, shrugged. 

A pall descended, everybody holding their own piece of ground, 
the point man stuck out there a ways and gazing back at them like 
from a far country. After a while Buddy waved him far to the right. 
He needed no other direction, faded wide between the trees and 
floated back without setting foot to earth. Buddy started chucking 
cans, spiced beef and turkey loaf, parsing out his throws till the wire 
tripped. 
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It did not take two demonstrations to establish Buddy's value. 
Forward-thinkers, E Co. kept their mouths shut — all except the 
baby lieutenant who couldn't help recounting in the officers? hooch 
the spiced beef rolling and bouncing and boom! He told it a couple 
times before his men throttled him quiet. Too damn late. 

Buddy started getting borrowed. At first pieces of paper changed 
hands, one lieutenant to another, semi-official nonsense. Then out- 
right bogus. Then two or three of a company's stump-necked men 
would just appear — they always sent the big ones — casting a wedge- 
shaped shadow on his bunk. Bravo or Delta or Tango — they were 
going out and they wanted Buddy. 

Buddy would tie his boots, gather his gear, merge into their 
shadow. Word was instead of changing every two hours he could 
walk point or slack for most ofa day without his nerve snapping, but 
ifhe was slack don't give him the compass and sure nota map. Buddy 
thought maps were funny. Didn't need them, maybe couldn't read 
them, and he'd mess with your head — making up coordinates that 
turned out to be Greenland or Bombay or New Iberia, Louisiana or 
the Bering Straits. 

But they came back, bringing Buddy hollow-cheeked and blistered, 
deepset eyes red from dope and reading what he could read, which 
was the land in all its rooted and bare and watered and grassy form. 
They came back from the teak forest or the abandoned rubber plan- 
tations or the paddies or the clearcuts overgrown again — with tales 
of a mined trail or a VC ville avoided; of a sniper Buddy located by 
smell; of Buddy yelling at a man who maybe a second later tripped a 
Chicom grenade... and given the wealth of five seconds to outrun it, 
the man did. They all came back. Two months, three months, four, 
Swan Lock was a safe place, a magic place, Buddy Lewis its living 
charm. 

Until a helicopter and a genuine paper arrived. Caused a sponta- 
neous uprising — the chopper had to shake them off the skids to take 
Buddy away. There would be more choppers later, the black horse 
of Air Cav. wanted Buddy, and so did the 25th; E Co. heard of him 
out by The Pineapple in the mounds and ditches; and they heard 


the enemy had heard about him, too, up in the reddish-yellow dirt 
and scrub and deadly villes of Cu Chi. Always more choppers, and 
always more land, curved or canopy-shaded, stretching flat or wet or 
ascending in mist-green levels, and finally the chopper, blasted out 
ofthe sky. Back at Swan Lock everybody agreed they had to go after 
him in the air, didn't they, in that trackless place, because they'd 
never have got Buddy on the ground. 
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Rafael S.W. 


Deep Throat Jesus 


(or How They Had Sex in tbe Cold War) 


SHE DIDN’T KNOW ABOUT THE COLD WAR. It was something 
that, for her, hadn't existed — this strange blank space between 


World War II and now. I asked her what she knew about the USSR. 
I avoided using words like détente and perestroika. It didn't help. 


Her face was an unlabelled soupcan. She sat on the end of my bed 
and I wondered if I could really bring myself to have sex without her 
knowing about the Cold War first. It wasn't as if the Cold War was 
even that important to me. For god's sake, I don't care about any 


war, really. I don't have any dead medals or framed grandfathers. 


It just seemed like something you should know, would know if you 
had been a successful and uprightly breathing human these past 
twenty or whatever years. It didn't matter that we were at a house 
party that my housemates had decided to throw without asking me. 
Itdidn't matter that we were both on the far side oftipsy. Things like 
this are important to know. 

SoinsteadofforeplayItoldheraboutthe Cold War. Wespentabout 
half an hour trying to fill the gaps in her knowledge. It was like 
digging in wet sand. And then trying to put the wet sand in other 
holes and then realising that your shovel was also made of sand. The 
whole time she would bite her bottom lip when she was thinking. 
For whatever reason, that small motion would both infuriate and 
arouse me. It was the suggestion of innocence, but at the same time of 
an awareness of how innocence could be sexy. I thought that it must 
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have come from brief, unsealed glimpses into magazines, or staying 
up late to watch her parents watch a movie. I tried to work out if she 
was doing it to be sexy, or if it was just what she did when she was 


thinking. 
“Just the pressures, the pressures, you know, from America, 
85 who were pretty powerful at the time...” I was glad Га never said I 


was going to be a good Cold War teacher. “And this combined with 
the climate in Russia at the time.” I could see she was imagining snow. 
“The economic climate.” Now she was imagining snow made of 
money. “That had the effect of...” I looked around my room trying 
to think ofa really good metaphor that would completely get across 
to herthe feeling ofentrapment and the slow squeeze of diplomatic/ 
military/economic pressure that America, the mightiest force on 
the planet, could put on you. My room didn't offer much in the way 
of inspiration. “It had the effect of feeling like walls, all around Russia, 
walls that at any moment, would cave in. Nuclear walls!" 
*Haha. You're so funny," shesaid, and although herlaugh seemed 
genuine, I couldn't help feeling like ГА missed something. I smiled 


awkwardly. 

*Yeahh..." I said, trying to remember what I'd said. “What do 
you mean?” 

*Nuclear walls... nuclear wars... you know." And she put her hand 
on my leg. 


*Yes. I guess. But you know it wasn't nuclear, right? Like, that's 
animportant thing." I stood up to illustrate the importance ofthe 
thing. “Probably one of the most important things you understand 
about this. It was the threat of nuclear warfare, that was the thing, 
this overhanging — ” I waved my arm above my head and hit my 
lightglobe, which swung wildly but thankfully didn't shower us in a 
firebombing made of glass. She laughed some more and I waited for 
thelights and the room to stop swinging. 

“You’re cute,” she said, once she'd stopped laughing. “Sit down." 
And she patted part ofthe bed next to her, my bed. 

“Мо,” I said, and paced for a bit and then sat down. I thought for 
a little while. “The thing about nuclear weaponry” — I was speak- 
ing slowly so we could both follow me — *was that it was more ofa 
deterrent. Like" — I swung my hands again, keeping them low-flying 


this time — “the way we'll hang a tie. On our doorknob. When we're 
getting, you know..." 

“Laid,” she said. 

“Exactly.” I could hear the rest of the party somewhere outside. 
I wondered if they were having a better, or at least less complicated, 
time than me. I sighed. “So although both sides had Auge amounts of 
missiles — ” 

“Hey,” she said, interrupting. “I think I get it.” I looked at her. 
She took her jumper off. 

She had a small cross nestled between her breasts, like Jesus 
was trying to delve into her skin. I looked at it as it swayed in the 
chasm between right and left. But I tried not to look too much. Like 
other girls I knew who were blessed with big boobs, I assumed she 
would hate them. Backache and the feeling of being magnetic would 
be two reasons. I wanted to be the exception to the rule, but it didn't 
help. 

“It's just like my breasts. I mean, can you imagine?” And I tried 
very hard to make my face look like 1 could indeed imagine, while 
trying very hard not to do exactly that. 

“Yes,” I settled for saying. She pushed her chest out in a way that 
reminded me more ofan old man with rheumatism than a stripper. 

“It happened when I was twelve,” she said. 

“What did?” 

“This,” she said, and pulled her shoulders back, now giving the 
effect of them being two old men trying to cut in front of each other in 
a McDonald's queue. I wanted to ask how long it had taken for them 
to become so cantankerous, but I didn’t think it would be polite. 

“I was twelve, and then all of a sudden... boom. Mutually Assured 
D-cups.” She laughed and I laughed even more. 

“You get it!” 

“Yes. Despite your explanation." I knew she meant “because of” 
but I wasn’t going to press the point. “I didn’t want to interrupt you 
before because you looked so cute when you were confused. But I 
think it’s about time.” 

“Time for what?” I said, trying not to look confused. She put my 
hand on her leg. Her thighs were well and truly glasnost. 

“Tell me,” she said into my ear, “how they did it in the Cold War.” 
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Jesus kept banging on my dick. I’m not religious myself, but 
my grandparents are, and I’m pretty certain you can go to hell 
just for thinking that phrase. Is religion hereditary? In a way it must 
be. It'slike some nagging piece of shrapnel in the base of your moral 
conscience. Just like Jesus. I could feel him sliding up from the space 
between my balls and flicking onto the base of my dick. I wondered if 
she were doing it deliberately. I doubted it, but considering how well 
she played me, and that I still didn't know how much she knew about 
the Cold War, it could have been anything. I was trying to be quiet, 
and thinking about how the party was going, and whether the neigh- 
bours were going to complain, and if d put enough clothes against 
the door to stop it opening ifa drunk person tried to stagger in. I was 
distracted but I couldn’t work out why I was distracted. And then 
Jesus got caught in my pubic hair. 

“Ah, motherfucker!” I said, trying to remain calm about the 
whole thing. 

“What? What’s wrong?” she said, coming up and taking a few of 
my curls with her. 

“Ah. God. Fuck. Okay. Nothing,” I said, and put a pillow over 
my head so she didn’t see me grimacing. I breathed slowly and tried 
not to think about it. We sat there, our sweat slowly cooling. After a 
whileItook the pillow off my head. 

“You okay?" she asked. 

*Yeah. Sorry. Can you... Take it off?" I asked tentatively. 

“Гуе taken everything off.” And she ran a hand down her body. 
She had indeed taken everything off. I flicked her necklace playfully 
so Jesus swung up and back against her boobs like a child on a swing. 

*You mean my necklace?" 

*Yeah. It's kinda, in the way." 

“Well, Pm not taking it off. It’s my grandmother's." And she sat 
backas ifthat were the end ofit. Ithought again about grandparents 
and heaven and if they were watching me right now. They wouldn't 
be impressed. I felt gingerly at my remaining pubic hair. 

"Are you sure?" I asked, trying to move myself into a more com- 
fortable and accessible position. 


“Pm not taking it off. If you've got a problem with it, you can just 
do me." She lay down on her back and closed her eyes. I didn't really 
have a problem, but thought that she might appreciate oral sex over 
scattered history lessons. So I lay down at the base of her thighs and 
just looked at her for a while. I felt like a peasant who knows that winter 
is coming and the entire country is unprepared. Not prepared for 
it at all. 
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Nancy Reddy 


Lent 


On Saturdays I drank pilfered liquor, 
kissed boys in backseats, in basements 


where the parents were always 
out oftown. Spent Sundays 


penitent at Mass. The slender 
marble aisle. The cracked leather kneeler. 


The congregation sitting and standing, 
kneeling and sitting їп а stuttering unison 


as I replayed the rhythm 
of hand on-, tongue on-, 


my prayer-bent body arched 
with aimless lust. I knew. 


Ihad learned in church: to be bodied 
was to be sinful. I gave up milk, 


gave up spoons, shaved the thumbnail 
down to meet its fleshy bed. 
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Gave up chicken and carved each night 
the pan-fried meat from thigh-bone, 


fork-stabbed the knobby joints. Wished myself 
up out of my limbs and aches. 


Watched my hipbones rising 
like the crescent moon. But if this 


was wrong, why had they made 
Christ's body so beautiful? 


He hung there, 
an object lesson in desire 


and its aftermath. I listened. 
Christ said, put your hand here. 


"pu Ms 


` And Jesus departed from [= 
there, and came nigh E 7 
unto the sea of Galilee; 
and he went upinto the 
mountain, and sat down. 
(Matthew 15:29) 
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The Limits of Goodwill 


In pretty Berlin you're never not asking why. 
- Robert Haas 


Cash-strapped, post-midnight arrival on the Prague 
night train. The doss-house dorm vibrates with snores 


chronically homeless men and women, possible 
ex-Nazis and Resistance together. Huddled in the bathroom 


for a final cigarette, perched on the hand basin’s rim, 
we take in courage with illicit nicotine, exhale fear 


through louvred windows, into the Berlin nacht 
like so many before us. My breath still catches. 


Earlier, Czech transport politzi puncture Prague’s romance. 
They rifle our rucksacks, suspicious of backpackers, 


unescorted women. One prises open my Kodak canister, 
sniffs, says Ach!, fires staccato Czech questions at me. 


Vegemite für Frühstück, Y say, am der brot, trying to convince 
Vegemite is not hash resin, wanting them to share the joke. 
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Schoolgirl German and humour plummet down the ravine 
between us. My fingers mime breakfast, a knife scraping 


spread onto my other hand; open, wholesome as a slice 
of bread, an Aussie backpacker. I smile the smile of someone 


who doesn't know how bad it can get. The leader plants 
himself opposite, interrogation position. A short-strapped 


briefcase hangs from his bull neck, over his barrel chest. 
His colleague flicks the cabin light switch, plunges us 


into instant darkness. In perfect accord, the leader snaps 
the case's clasp, the drop-down lid opens toward me. 


A spotlight inside blasts a beam so bright I gasp, shield 
my eyes. He barks commands, demands papers, passport. 


The light pins me to the seat, rakes my eyes for fear, for 
capitalist lies. Already cast as drug smuggler. 


The third soldier touches his firearm like some men touch 
their balls. They hold us for a long time, butlet us go 


in the end. The encounter sears my nervous system, 
animprintIcarry to the doss-house, under the Capitan's 


stern gaze, past creepy eyes, into my basic bed. Тоо cold 
and distrustful to undress, I twist myselfinto knots under 


two thin blankets, all my clothes, inside a narrow sleeping 
sheet. I shudder from danger's aftermath. All night people 


grunt gutturals, shift phlegm up and down windpipes. This is 
nothing, I tell myself, don’t you dare complain, about any of it. 
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Mike Baylis 


* German for Beginners 


KETTLE. 
UEM: 
water ines 


Wasser kochen 
1 


Water cooker 
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ORUm 
KIT: 
ems, 

hi} taal /, thing 


Schlag zeug 


1 
hit ЧИ hit thing 
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AEROPLANE: 
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“эг do эх? 


Oliver Driscoll 
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Clearing 


Don't you ever! ever! 
Icould hear my father's adult strides coming out 
from behind the raked wall of his drawing board. 


That end of the balcony is his office, was his office, 
before — before the new owners pulled down the 
melaleucas, put in a pool, closed it allin. 


Out from his scrub of Rotring pens, rulers, log tables, 
tape measures and razor blades and tissues ink-blackened 
inthe centre and scrunched where the needle-fine nib 
had been twisted. The same markings arise through 
the pockets of his baggy white suits. 


Even with the melaleucas gone, it'll fill with leaves, says 
my mother, who planted them thirty years ago. But 
Idoubtthe fig still taps the roofas the cyclones shadow 
the coastline — tap tap tap, with the pious rhythm ofa 
praying mantis — but from the driveway where I stand, 
not feeling welcome to go any closer, and not wanting 
to discoverthe tawny frogmouths gone, I can't see the 
western side ofthe house to know what has become of 
the fig and the tap tap tap. 
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And the African tulip trees, how they would one by one 
and one per season fall across the driveway, and how 
every year we would stand around and marvel at the 
shattered trunk which could be pulled apart in tattered 
handfuls. Of course they fell. These pillars of floury but- 
ter should never have withstood the slightest of breezes. 


One by one this crowd thinned out, moved away. 


In memories from that time she is always in that rough, 
shapeless, algae-green dress with red and yellow king 
parrots the size of pineapples. I see her beside the pool 
and I kick and I breathe and I kick and I breathe. 


The Waaaang! Waaang! Waaang! ofthe radio and TV 
cyclone-alert sirens fill me with the mongrel thrill 

of survival, of being there, of isolation, and it means 
Tomato Creek will flood again and even when the 
chainsaws have carved passage for our van through 
the African tulip, we won't be going far. 


Later the sirens and Tomato Creek will mean girlfriends 
not being able to leave. 


Tomato Creek, Jing whispers into the receiver before 
cycling over. 

Tomato Creek, 1 say when she arrives, shoeless in white 
shorts. 


His strides; his hand grabbing my shoulder; the fridge 
still full of queeny and mud crab from that hospital job 
he did up on TI where he learntto eat them with green 
mango, vinegar and soy. 

Don't you ever! ever! 


Turning the back of my head toward himselfto better 
seethe offending patch of rawness. 


And then Don’t you... 
His hand slides down, thaws, softens to tissue, untwists 
itself against my back. 


His laugh, his relief that it’s not a swastika my older 
brother has meticulously cleared into the back of my 
head, but a rollerblade. 


A little rockered, isn’t it? he says, using some word he's 
picked up. 


We are walking through the Mt Whitfield rainforest 
above our house, my older brother and I — around here 
we once found a stretch of yellow and blue tarpaulins 
strung from trees, and around here we once found a 
concrete room we could never find again. With Jing, 

he says, touch her as softly as softly as you can and see how 
she reacts. Рт pulling spines from a coil of lawyer сапе 
Ineed for something. Okay, I say softly, by now aware 

it matters to him that we agree. 


Iseeinhim the look of our geography teacher asking 
where one might find Alaska, Broome or basalt, ready 
to give up on his cursed students, on handwriting, on 
landmasses and how they shift. 


Earlier again, behind the drawing board, my father 
shows me ‘onomatopoeia’ in his Oxford Pocket 
Dictionary. Ever seen so many Os? He laughs, pats 
the back of my head. There are no shapes I recognise 
inthe bleached-out ink stains on his shirt. 
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Ivy Ireland 


The Tunguska Event 


Allis observation and experiment. 
God is blue and smells of bones 
claims one who met with it, 

others blame green aliens. 


The law of inertia: a moving object 
will preserve its velocity and direction 
until something influences it 

out of its path. 


A fireball hitting Siberia, June 30th 1908, 
instead moves forests from its path, 
produces an atmospheric shockwave 

that circles the earth, twice. 


In London, ten thousand kilometres away, 
for two whole days and nights, 
anewspaper can bereadat any hour 

down any un-lamped lane. 


Through the light-adhering qualities of 
atmospheric dust, there is no night. 
What sets us neatly off course then-there, 
provides a good mystery to rehash here. 
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We know well this magic: 

mini shockwaves resonate still 

in our own air, lungs, heart — 

we are now made ofthis same dust. 


We sense conspiracy: something ten 
thousand times worse than the A-bomb, 
perhaps anti-matter anti-exploding, 

or Nikola Tesla shooting some 


white flame stolen from a black hole 
through earth, leaving only entry wounds. 
No evidence was gathered, they were too 
busy backing war to file phenomena. 


Tunguska, 1908. The Tsar leaves peasants, 
town, eighty million trees to be obliterated, 
blame their own blue gods, lie as powdered 
bones while the future dreams up aliens. 
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Briohny Doyle 


Little Monsters 


ONE CONSEQUENCE OF SPENDING HIGH SCHOOL science 
classes sitting in the corner, fringe in face, listening to Regurgitator 
onacovert Walkman, is that as an adult, I have to derive my knowledge 
of biology from alternate sources. This is pretty fun, like completing 
a jigsaw puzzle by cutting the pieces to fit them together. It gives 
me a particular affinity with children, intelligent machines and 
the ancients, with their collective propensity to cling to the literal. 
It makes sense to me that a child would think the baby Чи mummy's 
tummy’ shared the food she ate, necessitating her “eating for two”. 
Iseldom miss an opportunity to be massively misled by a passer-by or 
internet forum. You can imagine then, how lucky I felt a few months 
ago on a tram, when I got the opportunity to eavesdrop on two 
women sharing horrific birth stories in loud, glib voices. 

*He was eight days overdue," said one ofthe women. *He was lit- 
erally baked." 

The other made sympathetic sounds, adding that the same thing, 
only far worse, had happened during her own pregnancy. This wom- 
an's poor foetus, now a child named Luc (thank God), was almost a 
month over term. He was “well overcooked", the woman said sternly, 
his skin “blistering from his flesh” it had gotten “so hot and acidic” 
in there. Eventually, they had to induce labour so that he didn't sim- 
ply broil, *stewing in his own juices". 
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Childless by choice and biologically ill-informed though I may 
be, I could not allow myself to fully indulge in the horror that these 
descriptions evinced. Everyone is familiar with natal cooking euphem- 
isms. No-one believes that babies actually stew in utero, right? 

But why then were these women so humourless, so staunchly 
un-ironic, so unrelenting in their allusions to the fiery process of 
the oven rather than its sweetly metaphorical task of gently coaxing 
lumps of dough into delicious, sweet-smelling loaves? Were these 
activists from some radical feminist agitprop group who covertly 
targeted women in their fertility window on public transport? If so, 
bullseye. 

French psychoanalyst, structuralist and detective novelist 
Julia Kristeva writes that the making horrific of the maternal body 
— “abjection” — is a crucial step in the infant's psychosexual devel- 
opment. Through abjecting the maternal, our infant selves solidify 
our own identities as separate beings with discrete positions in the 
world. The most significant threat to our borders are the bodies 
of our mothers from which we emerge, mingled horribly with the 
*urine, blood, sperm and excrement" that will cement our revulsion 
in the face of the abject for the rest of our lives. 

Devotees of the abject, Kristeva writes, never cease looking *for 
the desirable and terrifying, nourishing and murderous, fascinat- 
ing and abject inside of the maternal body”. The function of horror 
then, is to provoke in us a desire to make order: to distinguish our- 
selves from the excrement, to separate the subject who is our mother 
from the set of bodily processes that made us. We need to know 
thereisaninside and an outside. The catharsis in horror movies, the 
genre-typical disgust and subsequent restoration of order, speaks to 
this desire. 

Perhaps what's encapsulated in the abject images shared by the 
mothers on public transport is not just the propensity for horrific 
birth stories to fill this primal need, or the way that pregnancy 
divides women into mothers and not-mothers in terms of sensibili- 
ties (“What's wrong? It's just melting flesh, it's natural.") and capaci- 
ties (“At the time I couldn't think about the melting flesh, I had a job 


to do.”). Perhaps it’s also a story of coming to the edge ofall things, to 
the flashpoint of fear, passion, desperation and desire, and not only 
living up to the challenge, but finding oneselfable to restore order to 
it, reduce it to a blasé anecdote told on a tram. 

This is the high-stakes mythology within which we situate preg- 
nancy. Its miracles and its unimaginables are all bound in tight 
paradox with its undeniable banality. Somewhere in this erratic 
conception, we hope to achieve a balance in which maternity is nei- 
ther afforded too much nor too little power, is not made fantastic nor 
totally reduced to function, and most importantly, is something that 
can be clearly understood. It is not just infants who form identity in 
relation to the body of ‘mother’. Our cultural and political systems 
too, need to name and describe this body and its functions clearly, 
as a category both intrinsic to and completely separate from its chi- 
meric route — the body of ‘woman’. 

A lot has been written about birth-horror as a place where the 
paternal culture”s anxieties over maternal power are expressed. 
The ancient Greeks’ solution to this anxiety was to do away with the 
exclusivity of the maternal creative act. Aristotle’s theory of pro- 
creation saw women as fields for ploughing. The soul ofthe child came 
from male seed ejaculated straight from the brain. In mythology 
Athena was born from Zeus” skull after he raped then swallowed 
her mother. Aphrodite was born from the foam where her castrated 
and slaughtered father fell into the sea. Though, while the male gods 
mastered reproduction, Hera's attempt to have her own fatherless 
bastard in revenge for Athena saw the infant Hephaestus born a crip- 
ple, one of the first examples of the threat of deformity for maternal 
transgressions which would continue for centuries. 

In the 17th century this threat was developed through teratol- 
ogy, the science of monsters. Proposed causes for monstrous births 
included semen cocktails and sex on the rag, but the most powerful 
mutagen was the maternal imagination. A lingering, longing glance 
at the hot Moor slave in the portrait above the bed could cause 
a white couple's baby to be born black. Eating too much pork gave 
babies curly tails. Masturbation wreaked havoc with infant cells and 
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led to an excess of fingers. A reluctant mother might kill her foetus 
just dreaming ofa different life. The maternal imagination was both 
away to creatively explain any irregularities in the baby, and to con- 
trol mother's thinking. 

But the maternal imagination is doublespeak, as what was being 
imagined came more from outside the mother than within. Somehow, 
for the not-mothers gazing in on the scene, it was more conceivable 
that a pregnant woman's pious gaze in church ‘imprinted’ the visage 
of the bishop on a foetus than that she fucked him. This is the same 
medical academy that believed the womb was not fixed but floated 
dangerously around the body, bumping into other organs and causing 
so much instability that doctors had to stimulate the vulva to induce 
*paroxysm' in affected ladies, thereby alleviating symptoms of 
depression, aggravation and alienation. For olden-Doc, mum’s creative 
will was such that she became a factory for dangerous possibilities. 
Because patriarchy is a fearful place, instead of experimenting with 
the limits of these possibilities (“Do you think you can birth a prize 
schnauzer, Mary?"), medicine advised an imaginative prohibition 
for pregnant women. Basically, if you wanted your baby to turn out 
normal, you'd best toe theline at every point, from how you conceive 
to what you contemplate during gestation. 

The little monsters that formed the object of this science were 
defined in the 18% century by Isidore Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire in 
his Histoire naturelle générale des régnes organiques as possessing 
a lack, excess, or displacement of features. Regarded as objects of 
horror and fascination, ‘teratoscopy’ used these babies as signs of 
things to come, making predictions based on autopsy of their tiny, 
murdered bodies. 

In our enlightened era of late capitalism, we have abandoned the 
practice of murdering abnormal babies and constructing teleology 
over their corpses in favour of a more humane process of aborting 
abnormal foetuses and constructing histories of transgression over 
their mother's bodies. Nonetheless, we stilllike to witness the former 
at the movies. An examination of representations of the strange, 
uncanny and terrifying, the hybrids, cyborgs, monsters and chimeras 


that emerge from the occupied womb in film, reveals vast potential 
forimaginative enactments offear as wellas desire. In counterpoint, 
depictions ofthe ‘normal’ in film can reveal monstrous social expec- 
tations. 

Two films playing at the cinema at the time of writing illustrate 
this oscillation between the monstrous and the banal. The first, 
Whatto Expect When You Are Expecting, isavanilla rom-com follow- 
ing five middle-class hetero women through gestation, unfailingly 
exploiting the pregnant body's potential as a site for poo-and-wee 
jokes before tightly lassoing it into a pro-family agenda. Loosely 
based on the self-help book of the same name, which in a spirit not 
dissimilar from the findings ofteratology or Aristotle, describes the 
body ofthe motheras an *environment", the movie similarly depicts 
women who must come to terms with their own psychological and 
physical strengths and shortcomings before they are ready to give 
birth to someone else's. While in the film this is a gentle narrative 
suggestion, the book overtly recommends taking genetic tests, 
eliminating pesticides and stress from the home, and getting fit as 
essential steps when preparing to board “that cute little passenger 
on the mothership". 

Meanwhile, on mothership Prometheus, we can tell by the band- 
aged-up crotches ofthe stasis-locked crew that here too reproductive 
organs are the primary point of human vulnerability. And, having 
seen the rest of the movies in the franchise, we just can’t wait until a 
face-sucker fucks someone's throat, invades their abdominal cavity 
and bursts forth from the fleshy cave to imperil the earth. Stakes are 
high. There's no time for blotchy-skin-and-flatulence chick-lit here. 
We have some real primal identity-crisis fantasy to indulge, and as 
such, we'll want to speed up that whole gestation process. 

In the back-to-the-future logic of prequels, when Prometheus? 
female protagonist, the creationist archaeologist Dr Elizabeth 
Shaw, bemoans the faulty womb that prevents her from creating 
life, she links herself to her successor-predecessor Lt Ellen Ripley, 
whose maternal function was also displaced repeatedly by penetrative 
beings from outer space. 
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Prometheus is a cinematic afterthought that attempts to prefigure 
Ripley's maternal dramas as a moralistic crusade against aberrations 
of humanity. Ripley's understanding of motherhood is nuanced, 
informed by her uncommon experiences as a mother figure to a cat 
in Alien, and then in Aliens as a grieving mother whose human child 
grew old and died while Mommy was taking a nap. Ripley's surrogate 
maternity, attained with the introduction oflittle Newt in the second 
film, provides little solace, as by Alien 3 Newt is killed, and Ripley 
is afflicted by painful post-traumatic paranoia that her adoptive 
daughter is a victim of an unwanted post-mortem pre-teen interspe- 
cies pregnancy. Following the theory of the maternal imagination, 
it's this paranoia that manifests the alien pregnancies that follow. 
Ripley is über--mommy of a culture of microbes and prohibitions, 
pregnant with alien fear. 

With Newt dead, Ripley shaves her head and completes her 
transition to mean military-mom, having already established that 
the best way to bargain with any monstrous mother is to threaten 
her to blowtorch her progeny. This hard line is blurred however by 
the maternal respect that the alien drone shows in sparing Ripley's 
life, sensing what a horrific sonogram will soon reveal, that she is 
pregnant with another alien queen and therefore Eve to a whole new 
lineage; a mother of mothers. 

Here the abject maternal body is exaggerated by the revelation 
of the alien as mother, a development of creative monstrosity that 
generates in the human audience both horror and sympathy. Can we 
blame the alien for being so aggressive, so murderous іп the protection 
of her young? Isn't this what good mothers do? Ripley, then, must go 
head-to-head in a kind of interstellar mom-off with alien queens to 
defend her own metaphorical children — the human race. It's a quest 
that ends in the supreme sacrifice of a doubled abortion/suicide. 

Ripley's attempt to call my-body-my-choice and abort for the 
future is intercepted two hundred years later in Alien Resurrection, 
one in a spate of genome-obsessed sci-fi films from the end of last 
century. Here Ripley becomes, against her will, a clone mother, not 
only to an alien infant but also both mother and daughter to herself, 


to at least seven other Ripleys in a spiral of unstable identities and 
abjection which might prove too much for even Kristeva's convoluted 
psychoanalytical metaphors. In Resurrection, science perverts the 
existence of even the best-intentioned mothers, and with the advent 
of genetic technology, co-opts the maternal imagination in order 
to produce monsters-by-numbers. This is the most dangerous 
of all the maternal evocations thus far, and the result of mixing 
Ripley's genetic code with her alien progeny is not only a more 
human bond between mother and child, but the mutation of the 
alien to include a womb. Ripley's offspring is an extra-terrestrial 
“female”, a real daughter, capable of reproducing in a miraculous, 
mammalian manner rather than like a dirty parasite or scary reptile 
asin the previous films. 

The classic alien in the series is a monster by the definition of 
teratology because it is birthed from the human, and because of its 
excess and displacement of parts. When I say ‘parts’ I am of course 
referring to the fact that the alien appears to be mostly composed 
from cunts, cocks and teeth. It's also a monster in that other sense, 
the monster that has inhabited the edge of human geography since 
Herodotus back in 450 BC. The monster at the edge ofthe map that 
tells us we have strayed too far. Too far from our solar system. Too 
far from blind faith. Too far in our technologies, which abandon the 
good Christian activity of marital missionary intercourse for an 
orgy of test-tubes, surrogate jezebels, and other shit-we-probably- 
shouldn't-mess-with. 

Perhapsunsurprisingly, Shaw's procreative dilemmain Prometheus 
attempts a negation of the multiple readings and possibilities for 
motherhood that Ripley presents, and returns to a more Christian- 
conservative approach. When the alien inevitably lands its lifecycle 
in Shaw, it's once more the maternal imagination that detects the 
monstrosity of its presence. When her robot colleague tells her that 
she is carrying a foetus with a richer history than her recent sex life, 
Shaw doesn't need to look at the sonogram. Despite her desperate, 
aching desire to create a life, this one is against nature and she wants 
itout. While Ripley might wind up repopulating the post-apocalyptic 
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Earth through ungodly lesbian activity with a Winona-bot, Shaw 
knows how real kids are made — the ones after Adam, that is. 

Shaw's C-section abortion is a refusal to accept certain kinds 
of hybridity, certain dangerous possibilities as part ofthe human 
schema. The alien is a perfect being. Beyond that, Shaw has also 
discovered that it is the alien, not humans, that the god-like engi- 
neers had conceived, iffatally, as a master race. Yet for Shaw, God's 
plan is null and void if it doesn't include what she considers the 
essence of humanity: faith, presumably, and morality, but also 
good old-fashioned dick-in-pussy miracles. Shaw succeeds where 
Ripley failed, completing her abortion for the good of mankind, 
and so, ironically, a sterile woman becomes the symbolic mother of 
all future generations. 

Good mothers know that good mothering is a civic responsibility. 
What you are baking in that oven is situated in our culture as no 
less than the future of the human. There is something in that first 
anecdote that points to this. The women onthe tram brought human 
beingsout ofthis mess of burning flesh and tears. They have cleaned 
up and nursed to health our embodied futures. Lee Edelman has 
demonstrated in his book, No Future: Queer Theory and the Death 
Drive, how in the movies and in life, the figure ofthe child is the one 
we defer our rights to, the embodied marker of continuous order. 
A parent then, is the ultimate cleaner of messes and orderly of horrific 
scenes. 

But commitment to continuous order and civic duty are not the 
inspiration for a maternal passion that drives women to procreate 
and care for children. Rather, the pleasures of motherhood — being 
needed, loving irrationally, getting to play with little kids — are 
often incompatible with this civic sense of mothering in order to 
make more good citizens. The bad-mother refuses, or perhaps wallows 
in, her abjection. She loves the warm filth and will not mop it up. 
She wishes only to remain in the destabilised space where the child 
is still a part of her body, unable to abandon or abuse her. The bad- 
mother is like Ripley in Resurrection, nuzzling the dripping, world- 
threatening alien infant. Narratives which give us examples of good, 


socially responsible mothering, like Terminator, and bad, desire- 
driven mothering, like Bad Boy Bubby, reinforce the dichotomy, and 
the serious responsibilities of maternal duty. 

In Steven Spielberg's AI — a techno-twist on the Pinocchio story 
in which an android boy wishes to become “real” so that he can be 
accepted by his human ‘mother’ — we can read this tension into the 
relationship of the mother with her human and non-human sons. 
While maternal love and nurture are needed by the robot boy, in 
providing them the woman's social role is rendered as simulation. 
She can't be seen as a real mother because she's not producing a 
boy who will become a man in the manner required by society. Her 
mothering has no use outside of the mother-child bond. Her real 
responsibilities are revealed when she exiles David in order to protect 
her prodigal, biological son, who although not as “good”, has a social 
role beyond that of child. In AI the robot child liberates the pleasure 
of mothering from the dictates of the social and political. It gives 
Mommy back bad-mothering, the pleasurable, smothering, narcis- 
sistic motherhood which has been held responsible over the years for 
everything from homosexuality to serial killers. 

Barbara Creed in her famous 19908 essay “Alien and the Monstrous- 
Feminine' posits that it is possible to look past Freud's phallic 
mother, phantasmatically grafted with a penis by castration-anxious 
infants, and the oral sadistic mother who reverses the cannibalistic 
threat to swallow you back down where you came from, and describe 
*an even more archaic maternal figure, to go back to mythological 
narratives of the generative, parthenogenetic mother, that ancient 
archaic figure who gives birth to all living things." This mother, who 
represents our primal, murky, sludg y beginnings, also embodies the 
spectre of our blackened end. 

A modern version of this figure, more pertinent than any alien 
queen, is the mother that Lady Gaga invokes at the start of her ‘Born 
this Way’ video clip: a Janus-faced pop-tart with eyeball chin and 
kaleidoscope snatch. A “Mother Monster” who gives birth to hundreds 
of slick Gaga-heads destined to become a race of queer consumer 
super-freaks, useless for anything but dancing. If it came down toa 
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mom-off, Dr Elizabeth Shaw would be all-in against Gaga. Shaw is 
above all a defender of the regular, pre-Oedipal mother, even if she 
can't be one herself. She recognises that motherhood is a category 
that must remain uncontaminated and she will fight for it. 

Wetooare asked to take on guardianship ofthe sanctity of mother- 
hood by revering the category, and, if we belong to it, by being good 
within its confines. We do this by keeping abreast of our reproductive 
health, and by encouraging our insemination or the insemination 
of our peers and partners in a timely manner to prevent complica- 
tions or defective specimens. We do it through making sure that 
our children move smoothly into their designated social roles. 
We do it through the forced or coerced sterilisation ofthe very poor, 
the racially marginalised and the intellectually disabled. We do it 
through reframing our fantastic, gruesome experiences as everyday. 
We condemn that bad, other mother who bears children without 
considering her civic duty, who selfishly exploits her womb for per- 
sonal gain, named monstrously “Plasma TV”. 

We do all this for the future ofthe human, because if basic rules of 
science and decency are not adhered to, imagine what women might 
start birthing. The inhuman future, that's what. 

Some of the best bad-mothers in movies are those that get stuck 
into the pertinent fears of our post-Freud pop-psych understandings 
of motherhood. The robot mother in Eve of Destruction is modelled 
on her rational, level-headed scientist designer, but without her socially 
developed super-ego, the robot enacts all the subconscious needs 
of this otherwise healthily repressed female subject. The robot 
slaughters potential rapists, settles debts with errant fathers, and 
smothers the fuck out of her young son. Loves him to death with all 
her metal heart. 

InSpecies, the pretty alien mother wants nothing but reproduction. 
She sets her biological stopwatch and assumes the position to make 
an entire species. This goalis seen as fairly understandable by the 
humans who want to catch her — aren't we all just hormonal beings 
with menstruation and propagation on our minds? The alien womb 
is not the ultimate weapon in the world of Species though; rather, 
that is the penis of her as-yet unborn son, who with his more efficient 


reproductive system will be able to knock up the entire human 
female population in no time. 

Perhaps the greatest vision of the monstrous maternal imagination, 
though, is David Cronenberg’s The Brood. In this late-‘70s horrorshow, 
a depressed child-abuse survivor who is now an adult bad-mother 
enters an extreme program of therapy called psycho-plastics, in 
which patients are able to physically manifest their trauma. Bad- 
mommy is the most promising patient at the centre, her childhood 
abuse and alienation manifesting as a sticky external womb sac. 
From this emerges a swarm of small blonde children in ski-suits, 
with vocal cords so distorted they can only hiss, and minds linked 
so intrinsically with the damaged id ofthe mother that they will kill 
anyone who attracts her anger, including her own human daughter. 

Exploring both the abject and the ‘70s paranoia over crack 
psychiatry, The Brood shows how bad mothering is as much con- 
structed within the therapeutic industry as it is a measurable activ- 
ity. Theline between the abject and the naturalis also parodied: when 
coaxing a slick, ski-suited mutant from her lap-sack, bad-mommy 
looks to her husband for support and finds it missing. *Oh по,” she 
says. “I disgust you.” Of course, only Daddy can puta stop to this non- 
sense, and when his wife refuses to cease her bad-mothering, he kills 
her in order to free her real, human child from its clutches, restoring 
order and baby-wiping the unclean world. 

These days there is nothing to say we can't hang our anxiety out 
with the Greeks and hand the procreative privilege over entirely to 
moreresponsibly-minded daddies. A 1989 Australian Senate discus- 
sion paper on “Transexualism and Abdominal Pregnancy” describes 
a process not unlike that of the first two Alien films, entailing *the 
foetus and placenta growing in the peritoneal space between the 
intestines and the other intra-abdominal organs". The report flags 
the procedure as equally possible in men. 

Despite the technology's potential as a floatation device for some 
personal relationships, ended because the male partner's world is 
incomplete without a woman willing to incubate a portion of his 
genetic code, the report states that it is *difficult to understand the 
need for biologically normal heterosexual males to bear their own 
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progeny. As they are able to reproduce normally, the argument to 
grant their wishes for abdominal pregnancy based upon respect 
for their autonomy tends to devalue the principle of autonomy." 
МТЕ transsexuals, on the other hand, might feel that it is “ап inte- 
gral part of their femininity that they should bear a child", a notion 
which reinforces the biodeterminist link between two culturally 
determined categories, maternity and femininity. It also allows the 
“normal” among us to consign these monstrous births to a category 
of (trans) women who are already, in the Saint-Hilaire sense, viewed 
as monsters, with their simultaneous excess, lack and displacement 
of parts. 

In this cliché of feminine maternity, “creating life’ is a miracle of 
the mother-goddess, set in direct opposition to, say, creating the con- 
ditions for a mechanised nuclear war with robot aggressors, which 
is strictly male terrain. I’m thinking here about the oh-so-familiar 
birth/war montage at the start of the latest Star Trek movie, and, 
obviously, of the Terminator films. In T2 Sarah Connor is hoist on 
the straw feminist pyre when she attempts to instil this dichotomy 
in the mind of her future hero son. *Fucking men like you built the 
hydrogen bomb. Men like you thought it up. You think you're so 
creative. You don't know what it's like to really create something; to 
create a life; to feel it growing inside you. All you know how to create 
is death... and destruction." 

To which John, the bad good-son, with one eye on his autonomy, 
replies, “Mom! We need to be a little more constructive here, okay?” 

With more and more of my nearest-and-dearests entering into 
the motherhood contract, I have lately been drawn to consider not 
only the holes in my biological understanding of reproduction and 
birth, but also the phenomenological implications of pregnancy. 
What does it do to subjectivity, incubating another subjectivity 
within you? How would this doubled experience, and all its strange 
biologicalechoes, affect perception ofthe world, the way life is expe- 
rienced? 

Social theorist Iris Marion Young attempts to restore pregnancy 
from its condition as not belonging to the woman herself, and plot 


an embodied account. Hers is an articulation ofthe pregnant mater- 
nal body as something outside the reaches of our cultural anxieties 
about the human, but, to those of us who have not been pregnant, 
they seem no less incredible. Young describes the first movements 
of the foetus as *wholly mine, completely within me, conditioning 
my experience and space", and birth as a process which “entails the 
most extreme suspension of the bodily distinction between inner 
and outer". What she doesn't speak of, however, is the way that the 
foetus is already placed in relation to culture through her body. 
Bookslike What to Expect When You Are Expecting, which suggests 
building a pregnancy profile with details of the mother's complete 
sexual history as well as her moods, intolerances, and dispositions, 
show us how culture impregnates pregnancy with a whole new way 
for a woman to conceive of herself. 

Considering Young's descriptions, I wonder if abjection is just as 
useful to the embodied mother as to the infant in ordering identity. 
The women on the tram might be sharing their gruesome stories as 
a way to detach from a scene in which the adult identity is at its most 
unstable, doubled and spilling over. To be able to describe the trau- 
matic details in plain language is a way to signal that the maternal 
identity has been stabilised. Or to make the abject blasé proves your 
credentials as a good, civic-minded mother. 

Plagued by philosophical contradictions and scenes of horror, 
I find myself incubating an obsession. I watch every single one 
of the surprisingly large number of birth videos posted on You- 
Tube and, when I have exhausted the human, I begin Googling 
“interspecies birth video", and finally “robot birth". Thisis when 
Iencounter Noelle, a training robot who can birth through breech 
or slip and take multiple C-sections. Her vagina fits a reusable 
repair model, featuring tears ofthe labia and periurethra. Along- 
side the natural birth videos, clips of Noelle's uncanny births 
remind us that all this is perfectible, part of a process that can 
be disseminated. 

It is Noelle, more than any other figure, to which my maternal 
imagination is compelled, with whom I feel the most acute empathy. 
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Noelle, the mother imagined by medicine, used to teach a mostly 
female workforce how to treat and view the pregnant body. Noelle, 
who has no agency in her construction as mother. I close my eyes and 
see a phenomenological whitewash of over-bright hospital ceiling. 
Isee Noelle's close horizon. I melt into her. Hear the giggling nurses 
and their supervisors building me a pregnancy profile in loud Texan 
accents. The nurses don't sedate me but hold needleless syringes to 
my femoralartery, administering not-drugs for my not-pain. Breathe 
Noelle, they say, and I just glare, mouth sealed, no longer caring that 
they have changed my name to mean Christmas in French. Some 
medical designer's idea of a joke. Like every day for me is the birth 
of Jesus. 

Mothers are always forced to be metaphors. 

Push, they say, push Noelle, and my abdomen contracts, my skin 
bubbles like the skin ofthe she-alien in the Species franchise, bubbles 
with the promise of new life. The nurses confer, wipe blood-like 
from my cold thighs. Collect excrement-like from the paper sheets. 
Im as powerless as Ripley in Alien Resurrection. 

The contractions are two seconds apart. Good girl Noelle, they 
tell me, and pat my head. My voice is not my own but a far off crackle. 
“The baby is coming!” it says in an accent ofunknown origin. My body 
stretches and heavesas he slips through me, toward my hairless, flesh- 
like vagina. He comes out in a reverse vacuum. Like pushing all 
the air from a slit in a beach-ball. The nurses poke their fingers in. 
They free his shoulders, giggling. The baby falls. They do not cut but 
unplug him from me. I have no other insides, I’m light and free of 
complications. I have died in other births. It makes less difference 
than you'd think. 

This time Hal is overdue, his skin and throat red and inflamed. 
The nurses turn from me to attend to him with a tiny gas mask, tiny 
depressions on his smooth chest. He wails with recorded cry-like. 
He has their attention. He is the future, I'm the past. The nurses 
attach a monitor to find a different birdsong in his circuits. I have 
ten blissful minutes now. Alone. My eyelids are cast forever down- 
ward to the hole I wrap around, yet I think about outside. Or about 


music, which Руе never heard. Good job Noelle, they tell me, end- 
lessly. Reassurance is a criteria of assessment. Mothers are scared 
of failure. Good job Noelle, they say, he's perfect. But I know, Noelle 
knows, that baby Hal will never grow into identity, language, sturdy 
citizenship. Instead he lingers at the entry to the world, repeating 
his own birth, remaining a part of me, of my correct function. What 
Hal and I do is quell the imagination, make everything mechanical 
and smooth and perfect. 

When the nurses have decided he's in the clear they wheel him 
round to me. He's a monster, little Hal. Slick and plastic, forever 
closed eyelids, a scrunched grimace, a gleaming wet, tiny, plastic 
penis to show how well we've done. Staring at my baby I wonder, 
what part do I have in this imagining? Where do my insides end and 
outsides begin? If this eternal repetition is a product of my maternal 
imagination, can I imagine something else, something unthought of? 

A new group of students enters the room. This is Noelle, says their 
supervisor, she is going to havea little baby boy. Then they push Hal 
back up inside me, and we do it all again. 
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IT'S A SUNDAY NIGHT, SOMETIME IN 1972. 


My father has recently returned from Vietnam and my parents have 
just bought their first home after living in military prefabs all their 
married life. In our new suburban house we have a tiny room we call 
the den. My sister and I practically live in this room, sprawled 
on the couch, watching all the television we can. Our parents seem 
too tired, or too distracted, to supervise or monitor this glut of TV 
viewing. They seem to have just given up. So we cram ourselves with 
TV like cake, gorging on Kimba the White Lion, Cartoon Corner, The 
Addams Family, The Brady Bunch, Gilligan's Island, Lost in Space. 

We are mavens of jingles, products, game shows, routines, comic 
timing in advertisements, the script of the Tattslotto draw on Saturday 
nights, every episode of every cartoon and comedy serial known to 
the western world. So this is the tale of our castaways / They’re here 
for along, long time/ They'll have to make the best of things / It’s an 
uphill climb. 

On Sunday nights we divide a family block of Cadbury Snack 
between us (Cadbury Snack, six islands of flavour in a sea of 
chocolate) and watch The Benny Hill Show. The den has a wall 
of built-in bookcases. I am the family reader. My children's books 
are stacked in this room, waiting for the day, very soon, when I will 
idly open them and think, What did I ever see in these? There are 
some magazines and some Reader's Digest editions of mid-twentieth 
century classics. There is a big book on the bottom shelf that I will 
getto soon, once the ads start coming on in The Benny Hill Show. As 
in all rituals, there is a very particular process. There are not many 
things we laugh at together since Dad came back from Vietnam, but 
The Benny Hill Show is one of them and we are unswerving in our 
observance ofthis ritual. 
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The seconds tick away and the Thames Television logo comes 
onto the screen, an image of blue sky and white clouds (it is grey on 
the black-and-white set because colour TV doesn't come to Australia 
until March 1975, but in memory it is indisputably a clear summer 
blue), a sky that slides into a mirror image of buildings in the 
Thames — a collage of famous London landmarks including London 
Bridge and St Paul's Cathedral, a skyline in perfect reflection. A 
muted musical theme plays, the ultimate in calm British comfort, 
harmonised brass and oboe, grave and controlled as a clock striking. 
There is a short crackly silence after this theme, and the skit that 
follows just illustrates that this controlled calm is a knowing English 
illusion, because once the voice says Yes, it's The Benny Hill Show! 
our den becomes electrified with rare and melting delight, three 
pieces of chocolate each and even our mother laughing, a world shot 
through with double entendres and haplessness, Benny's universe, 
one that none ofus are wise enough to despise yet. 
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Benny is at the top of his form in 1972 and everyone in Australia is 
watching this: it's all anyone talks about on Monday. During the week 
it's The $25,000 Great Temptation, but Sundays are different and if 
our life has become a seized engine of endless hours oftelevision and 
baffled desperate tension, Benny is there offering sly knee-slappers 
to unjam those gears. There is Benny causing mayhem without 
understanding why, innocent and credulous, mugging desperately at 
the camera with that let me out of here eye-roll. We laugh until the 
tears come, and when it's time for the first ad break (Hey, Charger! 
Tab cola, what a beautiful drink! Amoco, nice clean petrol) I slide out 
the big book on the bottom shelf of the bookcase, the greatest book 
ever, ticking with implacable power, The Reader's Digest Great World 
Atlas 1961 first edition hardcover that my parents must have been 
sent as an introductory gift when they joined Reader's Digest and 
bought the other generic editions on the shelves. 


The atlas has such heft I can hardly lift it. It has a cloth binding and 
teal blue cover with a gold-embossed planet earth stamped there. 
I start from the back because the pages at the end are safe and 
benign: world population and maps showing population by colour 
coding, by land classified as desert, arable, and forested, arrows 
sweeping across continents where migratory birds fly each year, never 
resting. Pale yellow landmasses and continents, spidery inscribed 
rivers and placenames, pages crammed with millions of tiny dots 
depicting towns and cities across a planet that seems so populous, 
all of it claimed and named, other people's towns crowding down 
coastlines. Then I flip to the front, and the topographic maps show 
those same continents with surfaces wrinkled like melted cheese, 
and I feel a small defensive jerk of sympathy for Australia, tinted 
drought-orange and faintlime green, nearly all desert and hardly any 
placenames filling its dull, empty surface, the huge oceans around it 
cement-grey, crumpled like paper discarded then smoothed out again. 
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Each page I flip settles open with an exhaled breath of familiarity. 
Ihave my favourites that tug me away from what's on the television 
and, anyway, it’s Benny’s songs and poems I like, not the innuendo or 
sight gags, not when I could be poring over the double-page spread of 
The Earth’s Treasures, with every precious stone catalogued there. 
Agold nugget. Topaz. Aquamarine. Platinum, looking like crushed-up 
pieces of silver foil off the chocolate. 


Another ad break (Sao, Sao, Sao, Arnott’s Sao biscuits, they’re 
golden brown and crisp right through and big enough to build a meal 
on), and here's the page of the cross-section of a volcano, boiling lava 
bright red under the earth’s surface ready to explode from the conical 
peak, and under the ground, in the core of the earth, it's all molten 
liquid, branching up like a tree, like veins and arteries spraying blood. 
I push my tongue against the roof of my mouth and pink fondant 
spurts through melting chocolate, so sweet my teeth ache. 
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I'm immersed in the atlas now, feeling the same faint prickle of 
apprehension as I turn the pages back towards what I know awaits me 
buried in the middle. I can tease myself with this creepy approaching 
shudder; I can dilute and offset some of the fear by scaring myself 
first with the image of the world’s deepest oceans, a shelf of water 
that begins shallow and pale blue then plunges off into midnight 
depths filled with horrific fish with jaws hinged like traps and small 
burning lights on antennae hung over their heads, down there in the 
blackness. You can imagine a tiny, tiny human figure swimming out 
inthe pale shallows away from the safety of the beach and continuing 
oblivious to what lies beneath them, kicking their legs, suspended 
over the deep while sharks and trap-jawed monsters and tentacled 
octopi notice them and begin to rise, jaws stretched open... 


I sense my parents glance at me occasionally as I turn the pages, 
saving my last piece of chocolate. They want to include me in this easy 
ritual of laughter, this single thing we all do together, here in the den, 
butIam offin that book again, flipping quickly from the darkening 
shelf of terrifying water, feeling the familiar tingling horror along 
the back of my scalp as I get close to the page I dread and yet aim 
towards every time. 

Here is the one at the beginning of the book: Where Earth 
Belongs: The Solar System. The glowing planets are like faces lit up 
by birthday candles by the sun, which is quite small compared to the 
masses of Jupiter and Saturn. They hang there in this mysterious, 
velvety candlelight, and there's earth, this tiny droplet here on its 
orbit so near the fiery sun, the marble-like globe on which every one 
ofthose continents rests, every single placename rendered to specks. 
Specks of specks of specks, more than enough to be contemplating 
without turning the page, and anyway here is Benny smirking in a 
sombrero, pretending to play the guitar, his face round and bland 
as a pie. Soon will come the fast-motion chase scene where he runs 
after more and more people, off one side of the screen and onto the 
other, hands outstretched, the women in underwear, and the fast- 
blurting saxophone theme song they play as the credits roll, but for 
this momentIcan hold everything still before I turn the page, saving 
the dread like a crumb of chocolate before I let it slowly collapse and 
melt on my tongue, feel it saturate through me until the foil shiver 
rolls up my spine. 


Here is the section, warning you, The World As We Know It, where 
you can steel yourself before turning. All it takes is for my nine- 
year-old finger to lift away this rustling page to the next double-page 
spread, Outer Space: The Boundless Sky, which looks so innocuous 
at first, just a few swirls like fireworks in a deep midnight blue, and a 
spray of white dots like something you could flick from а paintbrush. 
A big swathe of speckled white, denser here and there, flung across an 
expanse of utter blackness. This spill is the Milky Way’s cosmic dust. 
Weightless, vaultless dark; a black shelf beyond comprehension. 
In the bottom right-hand corner of the page, a small red arrow 
points to a random dot in a cluster of particles like grit, and here 
at last is the terrifying line of text which reads: Our solar system is 
somewhere here. 
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Istare at this until I have the sensation of falling, until a spasm laps up 
the back of my neck. I swoon into it, tumbling backwards through the 
Milky Way into the solar system into the pale faded orange of humble 
Australia lying in its creased sea of grey, into this suburb into this 
small room, the den, the cave with the shadows flickering, where on 
abox inthe corner jerky stop-motion footage ofa farcical chase scene 
plays to an unmistakeable tune and fast credits roll. Back through 
the darkness underneath the surface of everything, dizzy with that 
word somewhere randomly pointing into the spinning universe, the 
moth-like stripes of Jupiter’s rings, Benny’s face turning to me with 
an eyebrow raised and his hooded eye twinkling Do you get it? until 
I close the blue solid cover and shakily put the atlas back on the shelf. 
My head has to contain it, like a blown light bulb. 

Forty years later and there are countries in that atlas that don't 
exist anymore. The only really accurate atlas now is The World 
Factbook, available online and produced and updated (of course) 
by the CIA. I don't watch too much TV but my attention was caught 
not long ago by that unmistakeable blaring saxophone riff on a TV 
station Га never heard of. 

My eyes snapped to the screen and I saw the closing credits ofa 
rerun of The Benny Hill Show: Benny, long excoriated as sexist and 
misogynistic, voyeuristic, puerile and ribald. He looked exactly the 
same, jerking frantically across the screen with his arms extended 
in some comic contretemps. But I noticed suddenly I'd been wrong 
all these intervening years. Benny wasn't chasing the girls, the girls 
were chasing him. He'd blundered, innocent and hapless, into some 
clubhouse, and now they were in semi-clad pursuit and he'd never be 
able to explain. He couldn't just turn around and hold up his hand 
and say: Wait, it's all a misunderstanding. That would spoil the joke. 


That theme song, “Yackety Sax’ by Spider Rich & Boots Randolph, is a 
meme now. It's all over YouTube, parodying farcical chases everywhere. 
And me — with my head still full of 1970s television trivia and the stop- 
motion pieces of footage ofthe den, the universe, chocolate, the family 
inuncomprehending freefall, trying to laugh, and that small resolute 
redarrow, all ofthem randomly edited togetherina bonded snarlI can’t 
pick apart — Iam suddenly stopped in my tracks with the thought that 
for five minutes of respite that's all I need to do too, just stop and turn 
around with an outstretched hand and say: Wait. 
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Found poem, 2012, exactly as discovered: 


You are bidding on a classic 

Reader's Digest World Atlas 1961 First Edition 

This book is full of wonderful graphics like the photos 
it's charming and naive 

The hardback cover has come off the book 

and the pages have some water marks and have 
browned with age 

BUT it still smells of an old book 

andIlove it 

happy bidding and please feel free to ask questions. 


I’m keen to see what's changed in the universe, beyond a slightly more 
sophisticated search engine. A mere $5.80 plus postage, and it's mine. 
That's a dollar cheaper than the current price for a family block 
of Cadbury Snack. I feel myself pivoting on my fleeing feet, slowing 
down, ready to raise my hand. 

The pastis winging its way towards me in the mail, a new artefact 
for my new den. 

Whatever it is — a black hole, a dangerous ocean, something 
warped and deformed with pressure like those fish, shifting and 
boiling, something aglow with candlelit nostalgia — whatever it is, 
here it comes. It's comfort I want now. The comfort ofall those pages 
being faithfully identicalto my memory of them. 

And the page with the red arrow, if it actually exists and I didn't 
invent it (which is a vastly more terrifying scenario), I want that 
collision of terror and comfort, detonating like lava hitting the sea. 
I want to see if a short lifetime can neutralise that terrifying black 
nothingness and render it simply charming and naive. The universe 
only ever has one answer to my endless restless existential flipping 
of pages, though. Happy bidding, it says, and please feel free to ask 
questions. 

So. It's Sunday night, sometime in 2012. My solar system is 
somewhere here. It smells of an old book, and I love it. 
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Daniel East 


I Used to Be a Young Poet 


Iused to bea young poet writing like an M-16 

1-2-3! ВАМ-ВАМ-ВАМ! semi-automatic just-like-that. 
Idrankblack coffee from a yellow bowl & from 10 till 5 
beat cadence on the window sleepsick & senseshorn, 
bashed my head in with Hopkins & Blake 

till blood & shit & fire ran out my mouth 

I copied all the poets I read ёс thought I was a genius 
read other poets in bars in class in filthy sharehouses — 
Ilooked awful, just out of high school 

my shaved skull a testicular nightmare 

mouse nests of my hair tangled in the long lawn. 

Back then you kissed everyone cos kissing was so much fun 
you kissed all the wrong people it was fine 

everyone else kissed them too — 

kicking them out of parties gave us something to do 
besides writing & reading & chewing on lips 

it took its toll. 

I've forgotten every revelation found by 4am 

when so-&-so dropped by jittering like a downed wire 
looking for a couch before his legs gave out. 

Ihada black overcoat 

& wore it bare, till it had a rank gross & deep 


but I lost it somewhere in The Cross one night — 
scared myself stupid waking upright in Paddington. 
Didn't know who I was, what I was doing, 

an old man shoved me in an elevator 

chased me out of his building 

a black eye & $500 still in my pocket — 

it's a great story to tell, it's just 

IwishIstill had that coat 

cause owning it, wearing it 

made me feel like a poet. 


We weren't born weary. 

Each ofus remembers something prior 

to the first dead-end edit, the hammerslam of criticism 
that kicked your guts in 

made you want to ambush that gutless wannabe 
when he brought his poem to workshop. 
Butthat's why we were here, were writers 

we wanted the page to darken with words 
arresting movement, visions of harmonics, 

sun descending the city at dawn, poems that 
rocked you like a seizure & after the quake 

you shook yourselfasleep 

dreaming deadempty & still. 

Now it's all about names or feels that way 
Iremember before John Ashbury but not 

why it seems so important. 

The shit ofitis we made it this way 

we let them convince us it was a club 

cos all of us were haunted 

by how for the rest, words meant so little, but for you 
they held back the dark, drew it close 

ringed off the world. 
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Everything was an avenue 
asusurrus or some quote from Reverdy 
& you loved watching them hang their work together 
Alinta's prefigured light or Ben's syntactical cacophony 
how Hurley could shock a room into problem drinking 
even the bad ones would sometimes alight a line 
with an adjective just so 
& you'd love it hanging there, you'd say: 
*— but I really like that line —" 
& of course someone wouldn't 
“— yeah well the thing is —” 
you'd talk & talk, talking over talking 
*— jt just works, you know? It gets me." 
No-one was going anywhere 
loving it, hating it, knowing 
afiner partofyou 
was finally put to use. 


4. 


We were promised something but no-one told us what it was 
middle children of history with a chicken little complex 

but no-one comes 

no-one goes 

it's awful. 

Seriously though, what did we expect? 

We slept through uni in a war of attrition with childhood 
hoping the bridge home when recrossed would lead somewhere else 
but our parents are still hopeless ёс without advice 
ifanything worse now cos they're getting older 

fragile rather than weak, bored & don't know it 

there's no-one to turn to, nothing left but travel & only then 
to entertain Aunt Leslie at the end of another December: 


*Oh be quiet John 

Pm living through these stories now,” un-ironic. 
Oh God Рт sorry we killed you 

save me from the dull & age & not knowing 
knowing is not knowing knowing. 


Pm in an airport & still waiting 

stewardesses in sky blue slip through security 
acrowd below departures with tender faces raised 
my t-shirt stuck with sweat & I’m thinking 

there are strangers & friends still to be met 

frozen in circumstance. Somewhere, there are 

the beers I’ve stolen, others I’ve yet to drink 

a bottlebrown Coopers Red tilted 

but not yet spilt on my lips. 

Every shithouse poem I wrote I’m still writing & 
now I'm on this mountain saying this: 

I want to get out of here while I still feel young. 
Take everyone you know. Picture a dozen known associates 
three beloved faces. They will go 

before you or after, never at the same time 

& everyone will take a partner for the changeover 
though I’m yet to see ifthis sticks. We're improving better 
improving worse, eluding whatever 

clings to us. 

Whatis eating us? No really, it's not an expression. 
Ifeellike Pm being devoured 

alittle less of my shadow every day. 

Whatis eating me? 

Whatis eating us? 
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Ainslee Meredith 


Jeanne-Mance 


The doors to her house are open 

to her neighbours. Second-storey 

smoke brings all the bad news down. 
Salt-dreams on the sheets on the wire, 
Mama says the street 

smells like chestnut trees, like a bloom. 
Her prices are in the old form: 

6000 francs, a jar of calendula cream, a lick 
of paint for the wall behind the bedpost. 
Mama says 


Ifthe woman is aloom, 

shine a torch through her cloth; 
ifthe woman is a widow, 

watch her pass the cemetery. 


Mama kept her crème de cassis 

in the bathroom as а relict 

and each day it got paler. 

Iwalked to school past the witch's house, 
itsmeltlike wet brown sugar 

orthe French impressionist room in the museum. 
She smoked out the window, her arms 
caught in the rain, the cigarette going 
out and out and out. In a slip cut 

open at the back, you could tell 

she came to Montréal in 1642, 

before the sun flew up. 
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Melissa Howard 


The Beginner's Guide to 
Travelling with Children 


ON YOUR THIRD DAY IN LAOS, a tuk-tuk driver turned around 
from the wheel to glare at you, cigarette wobbling on his lip, and said: 
All you falang do is complain about the heat and read Lonely Planet. 
Not got other books in English? 

You shrugged and said: Sometimes we read magazines. 

Now your calves, the backs of your knees, your eyeballs are sweating 
in the tropical humidity, but you refuse to prove him right by com- 
plaining. 

Your sons are driving you nuts by pretending to be tigers. Crawl- 
ing along the ground, they are scratching up each other's faces and 
snarling, ripping their shorts on the gravel and coating their hands in 
dust. Resisting the urge to nudge them along with your foot (nudge, 
not kick), you only manage to coax them into the sole restaurant in 
thetiny village by slapping your thighs and saying, Here, kitty kitty! 

Built from swatches of dried palm lashed together with rope, 
the restaurant clings to the riverbank like a scared monkey. Below, 
faded boats are discarded along the banks of the receding river like 
teeth after a fight. A smiling man bustles up to you, his teeth the 
rough brown of overripe pineapple. Welcome, he says, welcome! Sit, 
sit. He points at a table, hands you a plastic menu and beams down 
at your sons. Lovely boys! His brow wrinkles and he looks at one of 
your sons and then at the other, then points at his own face. Same 
same, yes? 
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They're identical, you agree. But lovely? 

Two middle-aged sweaty tourists are sitting at the other table. 
One looks like a sunburnt toad, with a thin dyed-black ponytail and 
an enormous camera like a photographic machine gun. He looks 
vaguely familiar, but this may be because men like him are every- 
where here. The other man is pasty and wizened, as if he has been 
inside on the computer masturbating with the curtains drawn his 
whole life, and has a paisley neck-scarf knotted around his throat. 
Ibethe thinks he looks jaunty, you decide. 

The two men are watching alittle local girl play on a vinyl beanbag. 
She's sliding down it, her grubby dress riding up her back to expose 
her knickers. The twins run over to the beanbag and jump on it, hit- 
ting the little girl with their grimy feet and elbows. You pretend not 
to notice. Who has the energy to notice? But the two men do. They 
watch the children very closely. Slack jaws. Drippy foreheads. You 
wonder if you should be concerned about this. Then you wonder if you 
are overreacting. Has political correctness gone mad? Can a creepy 
man and his creepy friend not even /ook at children in a South East 
Asian country notorious for child prostitution without being suspected 
of paedophilia anymore? 

You slump onto ona plastic chair, which catches painfully on your 
thigh-hairs, and flick through the menu, but you know that noodle 
soup will be the only thing your sons will eat. Your girlfriend won't 
let you buy it for them from road stalls in case they get typhoid. She 
also has your entire itinerary planned, to the day, a medical kit that 
weighs four kilos, and very comprehensive travel insurance. 

Ithoughtthe idea oftravelling was to feel free, you argued. 

If you want to feel free, go to America, she said. They have plenty 
ofguns there to help them feel free. 


She is asleep at the hostel now, her stomach and bowels twisting, her 
skin clammy and grey. She was probably sold a dodgy bottle of water. 
It's a quick way to make money for locals — fill up an empty bottle 
with river water and sell it to a tourist. She was pale and sweating on 
the boat ride up the river today, her freckled legs shaking, and you 


had to ask the driver to pull into the bank immediately. It was just 
liquid, she said when she climbed shakily back in. Gross, you said, 
and then felt bad when she looked hurt. Sorry. Baby. 


You order the noodle soup, a beer for you, and roll your shoulders, 
stiff and sore from carrying your large backpack, and the boys’ small 
ones, through the dusty streets. You think again about The Plan. 
Long for it. Taste it on your tongue. Unless that bitter taste was 
just sunscreen. The Plan (Want to make God laugh? Tell Him your 
plans!) was to recapture some joy in life. Get a little wild. The last 
five years had been hard work (who knew kids took so much time and 
effort?) and now it was time to relax; to spend a year backpacking 
South-East Asia as a family. You had slaved and saved, and were now 
opting out of the mainstream, evading the television babysitter and 
the Happy Meal and the suburbs and the mortgage, and hitting the 
road, where the boys would learn about life by ving it. 

The first week, you made them writhe in giggles by eating a deep- 
fried cricket. They tried fresh coconut, mango juice and frog, and 
against a red dawn, joined local children in dropping bananas into 
rust-robed monks’ baskets for morning alms. Shadows of palm trees 
waved at you. Good morning! Monkeys crawled along the ancient 
mossy stones of the temple, edging towards the boys, their teeth 
bared. They wanted that fruit. The boys smiled anxiously and 
looked at you for reassurance. Smile, hissed your girlfriend, and look 
around for a big stick. 


But then, two weeks into the year-long trip, God had a good laugh. 
He lay on the floor of His white and gold bedroom, holding His stom- 
ach, rolling around, His beard quivering: Those are your plans? You 
guys kill me! Gabriel, Ariel, you've got to see this plan. Get in here! 
Tell the rest ofthe guys. 


Iwanna go home, your kid complained, hanging from your arm. This 
holiday is boring. On the way to the Monkey Temple, he sat, stern- 
faced, on a kerb by your hotel, his bare feetin a sludgy gutter. (Earlier 
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that day you had seen two rats eating another rat on that same spot. 
You felt suspicious, again, about the meat in your curry. Wasn't it a 
little too grey for chicken?) His legs were sore. No, he didn’t want to 
see monkeys or elephants. He hated monkeys and elephants. They 
were arseholes. 

He got that from you, your girlfriend said. 

Carry me, he whined. 

You've got legs, you said. 

He folded his arms and stared up at you defiantly. His ears were 
red, and his jaw clenched. 

Ok then, you said lightly, stay here then, but we’re leaving. You 
can find your own way back to the hotel. Bye. See you later. Bye! 

You walked away, feigning nonchalance, swinging your arms, 
whistling, then turned around and waved — Yeah, see you later! 
But when he was swallowed by the surging, heaving crowd, the 
heat banging like a headache, motorbikes clipping the curb as they 
zoomed, dodged around the people on the road — you lost the game 
of chicken and ran back. 

Oh, hi Dad! he said, as if you had just come home from work. You 
slung him over your back like a sack of mangoes. 


Now, a young woman wheels her laden bike over the small bridge to 
the restaurant. Shelifts her chinandunclips her helmet. Yellow hair, 
wet at her forehead and temple, spills over her shoulders. She ties it 
back with an elastic band. She tells you her name, which you forget 
immediately, leans her bike against the railing and sits heavily in the 
plastic chair. Ouch! She rubs her thighs, then sighs heavily, gazing 
down at the river below. This is very nice, she says, the view of the 
river. Usually, I eat at stalls, but this is very nice. What is good here 
to eat? 

You waggle your finger at your beer. I’m on a liquid diet, you 
dad-joke. 

O no, she says, seriously. Parasites? You should eat papaya seeds. 

She waves at the owner who bustles over, his lips stretched widely 
across his cheeks in the appearance ofa smile. 


What is good to eat? 

He shrugs. Different. Fry noodle? Chicken fry rice? 

No, I don't want tourist food, she says. I want something real. 
What will you be having for dinner? Га like to eat that. 

The owner shakes his head and laughs, nervously. No no, he says. 
Good for me, no good for you. Too spicy for you. 

It will begreat for me, argues the cyclist. 

The owner mutters something under his breath that you suspect 
means: Eat what you want, crazy falang, I don't give a rat’s arse. 
After all — it js rats arse. 

It bothers you that you can't place the cyclist's accent. Russia? 
Slovakia? 

Hungary, she says, absently, fanning her face with her hand and 
looking around. It is hot here, no? She notices the two men watching 
the children and stops fanning, her hand suspended in the air. Narrows 
her eyes and leans her face towards your ear. Her lips graze your 
lobe, and the nerves in your neck jump like nervous cats. 

Men like that are everywhere here, she says. It makes me sick. 

Ifigure it's like a strip club, you joke. They can look, just don't touch. 


You remember then where you have seen My-Little-Ponytail before. 
It was on what felt like the world's longest bus ride that crossed 
a national border, near Burma. The bus had stopped on the top ofa 
mountain to let on an old woman with a piglet in a sack. Look boys, 
you said, trying to feign interest after seven hot hours on a bus 
surrounded by spewing locals. A pig in abag! What a crack up! 

They rolled their eyes. 

You are too young to be cynical, you said. You have to earn your 
cynicism. 

They looked up at you. Can we have a biscuit? 

Hell no, you can't have a biscuit, snapped your girlfriend. Have a 
banana. 

Outside, on a dusty square rimmed with tangled trees, very 
young women from the hill tribes wore headdresses made from 
coins and red sparkling material. My-Little-Ponytail unzipped his 
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camera, manoeuvred his fat bulk off the bus and followed them, 
snapping at them with his huge camera, a hunter stalking a small 
wide-eyed prey. Your girlfriend pressed her face, her fingers, flat 
againstthe bus window and glared angrily at his back, his little black 
ponytail. 

It's rape, she hissed. He is raping them with his camera! Like the 
camera is his penis! 

Your kid was sprawled over your lap, his elbows and knees jabbing 
into your crotch. What's rape? 

You glared at your girlfriend, mouthed: Good one. 

You know, said your other kid, colouring in his fingernails with a 
yellow felt pen, like stealing. 

His brother frowned, thought for a minute. But how is that man 
stealing those ladies with his penis? 


The cyclist stretches her legs out under the table, winces. Ive lost 
nine kilos from cycling, she says. But my muscles, they ache all the 
time! 

You could ride a motorbike, you suggest, and she shakes her head 
vigorously. First, I tried it on a motorbike, she says. But the speed 
was too much, it is not real. And the sound, the sound slices you off 
from the people, and from the nature. It was not real enough. This 
way is slower. But you are at the same pace as the rest of the world. 

Where exactly are you going? 

O, she replies, offhandedly. Everywhere. 

What freedom, you say. You remember travelling like that. On 
atrip across South America, pre-children, you chose your route by 
dropping stones onto a map, and slept in a tent in national parks, 
jungles and on the side ofthe road. You didn't have a medical kit. 
Medical kits were for tourists. 


The cyclist glances down at the boys, sighs and says, Yes, it is very 
free. But it gets very, very lonely. Next time I do this, I want to do it 
like you are. 

You snort. 


With a click-click of cheap high-heels, two very young women in 
halter-neck singlets totter across the bridge into the restaurant. 
The restaurant owner frowns, mutters under his breath, and tidies 
a pile of menus into a tall stack. Ponytail says something to the girls 
and they laugh as if it was hilarious, but the sound is loud and brittle, 
artificial nails drumming on a plastic table. 

In their own countries, the cyclist whispers, women would be sick 
over them. All they could get would be a fat ugly lady like themselves. 
She slaps her leg, hard. Got him! 

The mosquitoes have come out with dusk and their black bodies 
hover above your bare skin, tiny vampiric helicopters. You consider 
putting repellent on the boys, but decide you don't have the energy 
to fight with them over it. A little bit of malaria never killed anybody. 
The owner lights a mosquito coil. The sickly sweet smoke smells of 
tatty spiritual shops in malls. The cyclist wraps her fuzzy blonde 
hair around her fingers, tugs it gently and releases it like a fist of 
deep-fried butterflies. Her hands are thin, tanned, and dotted in 
tiny brown freckles. Your lips are dry, and you lick them. They feel 
like passionfruit skin under your tongue. You cross your legs, sip 
your beer. 

The same small boy from earlier brings the noodle soup. The 
twins swoop upon the table, fill their beaks, their claws, with white 
worms, then flutter back under the table. You feel briefly violent but 
the cyclist watches them with eyes soft as expensive toilet paper. 
They are so cute, she says. You must be so happy you have them. 

Of course, you say. But raising them is brutal. IfI knew the amount 
of work it took to raise twins, I would have got chooks. At least they 
give you something in return. 

I don't understand, the cyclist says. 

Eggs, you say. They lay eggs. 

No, she says. Brutal? 

Oh. You know. Difficult. 

O no, she argues. O no, no, no. Not difficult. Better than to be 
alone. To be alone is the worst thing. 

The sky darkens, quickly, as if the sun was lassoed with ropes 
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and yanked below the horizon by bodybuilders. The owner plugs in 
naked light bulbs to the electrical cords hanging like vines from the 
tarpaulin ceiling. Moths fly into them and are killed with a zap. 

You can't see the boys on the beanbag, their small bodies in the 
darkness between the shafts oflight thrown by the light bulbs. Your 
girlfriend is asleep in the hostel. You are a free man. You feel dis- 
connected, an old dinghy loose at sea after mermaids have chewed 
through the anchor ropes. 

Bang! The owner drops the cyclist's dinner on the table. She 
brushes away the fork he brings, dismissively, and uses the chopsticks 
to pick up a wedge ofsticky rice. She dabs it in the brown paste, nibbles 
it with tiny chews like a guppy. That's amazing, she enthuses. Try it! 
She lifts the green plastic chopsticks to your mouth. You tentatively 
nibble a tiny piece of rice, say: It's salty. 

Like fish sauce, yes? I think it is from, how do you say it — a water 
beast? 

A water buffalo? 

Yes! Slap! She excitedly slams the table with her flat palms. Руе 
seen them making this, in the villages up north! The skin is peeled 
back from the beast and inside is white and soft, like the gut ofan 
orange. It is dried, in the sun, and ground into a paste. This is real, yes? 

It's definitely not pretend, you agree. 


Your son appears then, at your side, clutching his penis through his 
shorts. Dad. 

Hang on, you say absently, watching the cyclist eat her water buf- 
falo skin. Her lips are fleshy and pink. You think of water balloons, of 
chipolata sausages. 

Dad! 

He tugs at your shirt. 

Just a minute! 

But Pm busting, he whines, hopping from one leg to the other. 

You suddenly remember that you have forgotten the change of 
clothes for accidents. Come on then, you say, and grab his arm. 

Ow, you're hurting me, he complains. 

You'll live, you say, and lift him up with one arm. You hook his 
brother easily, like a salmon at a fish farm, launching him from the 


beanbag. He squirms, kicks you in the thigh. Don't! You resist the 
urge to kick him back. 


The wooden stairs wind into the dark. Underneath the restaurant is 
asquat toilet with no light, or toilet paper. You smell the warm river. 


Five years ago you wrote a note to your pregnant girlfriend: Pm 
sorry for the cliché, but I can't do this. You drank home brew with 
your best friend, a painter who had a brief waft of fame in the ‘60s 
for oil paintings that represented celebrities as religious icons. He 
sketched your face with charcoal. Do you love her? He drew your 
nostrils like dark caves. 

They're not that big, you argued, frowning at the canvas. And of 
course I do. But is love enough? 

That sounds like the title of a shitty pop song, he said. Besides, 
don't ask me. Im not sure I believe that love even exists. You can't 
touch it, taste it, fuck it — 

Ihave doubts, you said. Huge doubts! I don't know ifI can be with 
just one person for the rest of my life. And ifI have to — ifit was law — 

The Liberals are actually making monogamy /aw if they get in, 
he said. 

Then I’m not sure that I would want her to be that one person. 
Maybe there is someone out there who is perfect for me. 

Everyone has doubts, said your friend. 

Not true! My sister swears she has never even looked at anyone 
but her husband. 

Everyone like us, he said. Your sister is a cabbage. 

Hey! 

She's a cabbage. I've met her and her ugly husband. Cabbages, 
he said. But creative people will always have doubts because we can 
imagine something better than what we have. We can create the 
perfect person in our imagination. But — this is important — just 
because you can imagine it, doesn't mean that it's real. 

That's quite a speech, you said. 

Ima multitalented man, he said. You should see me with vodka. 
You moved back in with your girlfriend and offered to get a t-shirt 
printed that said Sometimes my girlfriend is right and the rest of the 
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time I’m a stupid immature piece of shit. And five months later you 
watched as the twins” pink plasticine figurines were pulled from 
between your girlfriend's legs. You held her thigh. Saw the purple 
meat of the placenta. Smelt the blood, the raw energy, the cycle of life 
creating life creating life. Of course, you ruined the moment with a 
joke. Make sure they sew you up nice and tight, you said. She wiped 
her forehead on your t-shirt, spat outa piece ofice and said: There'sa 
tribe in Africa that ties a rope around the father's testicles for the wife 
to yank when she is in labour. I think that could really catch on here. 


Now, the twins stand side by side in front ofthe squat toilet and pull 
down the front of their shorts with clumsy hands. Their penises are 
tiny, white and soft, witchetty grubs, and you feel a rush of tender- 
ness and guilt. How could you have said that raising them was brutal? 
What a choice of words. God, you're an arsehole. Pol Pot was 
brutal. But raising the boys — well, look at their tiny hands, chubby 
thighs — it’s a privilege. They are lovely boys. 

I need to go poos, your son says. 

Sure thing, buddy! 

You smile like a single guy in a Coke commercial, lift your other 
son out ofthe way, put him down behind you. 

Dad, he says. 

Hang on, mate. 

You take off your sons” pants, and cradle them as he squats over 
the toilet and makes little low grunts. It is so dark you can't see, but 
the heady stench of shit rises up in the air. Dad! Your son behind you 
pulls frantically on the back of your shirt. Dad! 

Just a minute, you say, in a low voice. You are determined to be 
calm, loving, patient. The Dalai Lama of dads. 

Uh-oh, he says. 

You turn around, holding the pants in your hands, like a peace 
offering. He is bow-legged with a look of horror on his face. Uh-oh, 
you say. 

Don't be cross, Daddy, he says, his brow creased with anxiety. It 
just came out. 


You do the best you can with river water, scraping the worst off with 
sticks. And when you leave the restaurant, to bathe him at the hotel, 
the young women curl languidly in the creepy men's laps like lean 
kittens. You smell your soiled son. The cyclist wheels her bike out 
with you, kisses you goodbye on both cheeks, gives the boys a pen 
each as a gift. She walks away without looking back. You don't. 


The stars ignite the sky in small white bushfires. At the far end of 
the bridge, a group of people are squatting in the dark, waiting for 
the last boat up river. At their feet are sleeping children, baskets of 
fruit, and dogs, probably rabid. Don't touch the dogs, you remind 
the boys. 


No reply. Then a screeching wail and the bottom falls out of your dis- 
loyal heart. You wear the dark like a blindfold. Boys! 


Here, here. A cold cylinder is pressed into your hands. You flail the 
torch wildly, your own terrified dance party on the bridge. 


And there they are, stabbing each other with the pens the cyclist 
gave them, and you fantasise, briefly, in a moment of clear, cold rage 
and relief about throwing them into the river. 


Splash! 
Splash! 
Then, you run back after the cyclist and pull her toward the stairs 
that lead to the river, kissing her hard, your teeth clashing. Your lip 
cuts on her sharp teeth, it bleeds and she pushes her hands down the 
front of your shorts. You push her against the wall on the stairwell, 


slide her knickers to her knees, your fly unzipped, just enough. 


You buy a bike online, from China, get it trucked down. You ride hel- 
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metless, abreast with the cyclist, and you two pitch your tent at night 
by a river, throw stones at maps, and go everywhere — 


Stop. 
Stop it. 
No you don't. 


You don't actually do any ofthat last bit. You imagine it. Later. Vividly, 
in bed, at the hostel, beside your sick sleeping girlfriend, your sons 
passed out on their mats on the floor, mouths agape, soft moth breath, 
the ceiling fan lolling like a crazed dog, your hand moving under the 
thin polyester sheet, and when you are finished, you open your eyes 
and you look over at your sleeping family, and you feel heavy with 
love, and guilt, and with aloss you can't quite understand. 


The next day, you rinse the soiled pants in the river and write a post- 
card to your friend, the artist. We think the boys might have worms, 
you write, and I’m going to learn to play the guitar. You never send 
it, carry it around for seven months instead, then throw it away by 
accident while cleaning out your pack. 
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Jennifer Compton 


Between Cars 


We borrowed his car for a trip to Bunnings 
to pick up Adirondack chairs and Tuscan pots. 


This car he has now, before it was a snazzy red jeep. 
Before that it was a neighbour's ute, and before that... 


So often he is between cars and uses her car 
which is registered and insured, right and tight. 


There is something shady about the way his cars 
come and go, asifhe is an unlicensed driver 


with a mountain of parking fines to pay off, perhaps 
they are seized or impounded, or who knows what. 


We live out in the sunlit lower slopes of the law so 
we can’t understand what petrol he puts in his tank. 


She'd asked him in the adamant voice that she uses 
when she wants answers and there are no answers 


just slippery feints and dodges, wheels and deals, 
she had risked a risky question on a rising note, 


- Why are you always changing vehicles? What's up? 
All he would say was — I can’t decide which car I want. 


Driving home from Bunnings through a thunderstorm 
Iconsidered this car and what it was saying about him. 


Darker and older, though like enough to any other car to pass, 
but I could hear the growl of something extra underneath me. 


A car to get you out oftrouble as it came at you on the freeway, 
acarthat could take a window and slip between cars and win. 


Like a very good horse that lifts deep in the melée just before the post, 
and a boot that can bring home almost anything Bunnings can dish out. 
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Michael Trudeau 


Badass 


SOIGET FLASHES AT THE STRANGEST TIMES, not before 
bed like people say, but during the day, when I’m doing some stupid 
task. But at night though, too, after reading a bit in bed, when you 
reach over to click offthe light. In that instant when the switch is 
flipped and everything's black but our eyes don't know it yet. Mem- 
ory flashes. Usually it's the indian's face. It's beginning to get all puffy 
— Charlie and I have just beaten him senseless — his lids are swelling, 
his nose is flat, splayed out like the time we smashed a mushroom 
cap with a hockey stick. The indian's smiling and mouth-bleeding, 
and I’m not sure if we've plastered the grin there, contorted, or if he's 
trying to make us feel guilty by smiling. That's what Га do. From the 
indian's face my mind flashes Charlie. This can keep me awake for 
hours. Thoughts span our life, beginning as kids, on the summers up 
at the lake, with his father D-Wayne. Im able to fall asleep, think- 
ing about a little thing. The wood grain of the dock into which Га 
curl my toenails. Maybe here the sun's searing on my pale shoulders. 
A sunfish’s fin, pricking my palm in self-defence. Here the lakewater's 
running down my arm, dripping from my elbow. 

We spoke the other day for the first time in years. Though Га often 
wondered what Charlie was up to, I didn't ask, because it would be 
unlike me. It was about noon, and he'd woken me. I was surprised to 
hear him but also groggy, so my nerves were steady. 

*D-Wayne's dead,” he said. 

And then he asked if I would I meet him up at the cabin. 
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Good, I thought. D-Wayne was an asshole. 

He died ina car accident around one in the morning, driving the 
wrong way down I-94 from Saint Paul to Minneapolis. I already 
knew about it, Charlie wasn't lying, his obit had been in the paper a 
few days before. Dwayne Learky, sixty, of Northeast Minneapolis, 
drove over one-half mile, police say, in the wrong direction, before 
annihilating a Dodge Shadow anda Central Senior High School teen. 

Iasked Charlie where the wreck happened. 

Nearthe exit ramp for Hardee's. 

Since reading the obit Га been wondering how the wreck might've 
come about — from which downtown bar D-Wayne had driven home 
and which streets he'd taken. I knew the city like the back of my 
hand, and kept rehashing his route in my head — he must've entered 
the exit ramp off blank street — till had formed a pretty good idea of 
what his course had been. 

*How did you know to call me at my mom's?" I asked. 

“Т heard it from Stace.” 

My ex-girlfriend knew, too. The doubt and paranoia started to get 
me then, just a bit, and I leaned back in my chair. At the dining room 
table, I sat there suspended with the phone against my ear, pinching 
my scrotum through my sweatpants. My mom’s electric fireplace sat 
opposite across the room. It had been installed the previous week 
and still didn’t look quite right. (The problem, I understand now, is 
there’s no hearth.) 

“The last time I saw you you were moving out of our apartment,” 
I said. And I got to thinking about a moment very soon before that, 
pausing on an image I usually avoid. It’s Charlie, staggering in the 
light of our kitchen doorway. He’s twenty-two years old, already 
a drunk and a burnout. We’re in the hallway of our apartment in 
Minneapolis, and he refuses to lean against the wall to keep his bal- 
ance. His legs are like tree trunks — his right one plods forward, then 
his left. I can see from his face, which registers little, that his mind 
is blank-drunk. He has beset himself with the task of balancing a 
beer bottle on a doorknob, which is the nearest excuse for a tabletop. 
He must relinquish the beer to free up his hand, he needs to dig out 


his cell phone or car keys — something like that — but finds again апа 
again he has a beer in that hand, and another in his left that could 
also be relinquished, but he can't decide which. He concentrates, 
almost topples, but steadies the bottle. Wait. It teeters on the knob. 
There. He's got it. It's tilted back against the door, just right. That's 
it. His eyes find mine. 

That's how I like to envision it. 

The likely truth is ve just stabbed him in the gut with a screw- 
driver, and he's trying to figure out if what's happened really hap- 
pened. So in ай likelihood, I’ve decided, he wants to relinquish the 
beers to feel the screwdriver handle for himself, with his own hands, 
not to rummage in his pockets or answer his cell phone. I was told as 
much by Stace, much later, but have little recollection. 

Ileaned back in the chair, the phone pressed between my shoulder 
and ear, and Charlie described some work that needed to be done at 
D-Wayne's cabin up north. Something about sorting through the 
cabin shit. Anything of value we would load into boxes, we'd haul out 
old furniture, the wooden TV console, the old picnic table they used 
as a kitchen table, did Iremember? We could build a bonfire if we 
wanted in the clearing out back, have some beers. 

But I was thinking about that pathetic, quizzical look Га put on 
Charlie's face. What happens after is foggier. The beer bottle is bal- 
anced, Charlie has located its centre of gravity. Гуе witnessed this 
triumph, and then I wander offto another room in our apartment to 
get away. I can't handle the scene. To the bathroom maybe. I must 
have been pretty far gone myself, alcohol, everything. MaybeIsiton 
the toilet for a while and try to shit. And I can't, which is often the 
case. On the toilet, I decide to draw a bath while waiting for the shit 
to come. Iam a time-saver. I reach over, squatting, and turn the dial. 
Islip, and nearly bash my teeth through my tongue. I sit back down 
on the shitter. I give up trying to empty myself — there is a high risk 
of prolapse. I shuffle to the tub. Whoa, careful. The water is running 
directly into the drain hole. Seems Га forgotten to plug it. Saved again 
by luck (high risk of drowning) from being the local fuckup of the 
season, a lesson for teens during drug-abuse resistance education. 
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Instead I wake up naked on the linoleum floor. It isn't yet morning. 
The bathroom door is open wide, which means, ifindeed we'd had 
guests as often we did, bathroom traffic hadn't ceased. Panic gets 
me. I roll over, reach around: in situations like these I always check 
my asshole for signs of penetration, forced, ill-conceived, other. But 
there's nothing, no bottlenecks, no fissures. 

In the dining room I pinched my scrotum a bit too hard, the pain 
jolted me, and I almost toppled backward into the china hutch. Charlie 
seemed to be waiting on the line. I sat upright at the table. “Yeah?” 
Isaid. “What's the question?” 

“The cabin. Can you help me this weekend?” 

At the time it seemed possible he was fucking with me. And it was 
also possible, though he'd talked to Stace, he didn't know who stabbed 
him. A thing I hoped but didn't much believe. 

Ithought it over and said why not. 


Ibegan hanging out at Charlie's house every day around the time 
my pops left for a place called Hailey, Idaho, to live in a caboose. 
In my memory the convergence of these events is coincidental, and 
it would be presumptuous to think otherwise. After school we would 
spend the afternoons dissecting insects in the backyard, watching 
TV in his basement, the usual, until my mom got home from work. 
His dad considered me a pain in the ass. I ate his frozen pizza and 
drank his soda. When it was time for me to go he yelled downstairs 
to us, or out the backdoor: All right, get home, he'd yell, if he felt like 
addressing me. Either that or, All right, get him home, so that Charlie 
would have to turn to me and say, It looks like you gotta go. 

That summer I visited the cabin for the first time, and it's from 
that visit I trace my slight proclivity for violence. It's my first morning 
there, and I wake up early. I smell breakfast. I go into the kitchen 
barefoot and sit down atthe picnic table, which they used for a kitchen 
table. Charlie's dad is at the stove in a flannel shirt, shorts, and fish- 
ing boots. I'm scared of him still, but 've been invited to the cabin, 


so it's different. And Рт a bit proud of myself for braving breakfast 
just me and him while Charlie sleeps. His dad sits down opposite 
with a plate of food and fork, takes a few bites, eyes me, asks me if 
Isuppose I want something to eat. This is a test. 

I say “Га like whatever you're having, sir.” 

“Go onthen,” he says, motioningto the kitchen. “Make your own 
shit." 

Atthis point my memory isimprecise. Probably I cried. Perhaps 
Iwas dragged by my arm to the stovetop first, for alesson in self- 
sufficiency: this is how you operate simple hardware — dials, knobs, 
drawer handles — this is how you remove food from a shelf and place 
itona counter. 

That's when Charlie comes in, says “Hey Dad, whaterya doin?” 
and D-Wayne goes for him. 

He was only nine or ten. 

Butit's like it’s nothing back then. Not long afterward you sit down 
with the man and he makes everyone a late breakfast nonetheless, 
and it even tastes good. Charlie eats slowly. There”s a heaviness in 
the air, and again there's a lesson to be learned. 

Soon you're fishing for sunnys off the dock with the BB gun. He 
makes you lunch. He fillets and fries the sunnys for dinner. Later 
you're all watching Johnny Carson with the fire going. 

By the time we were in high school D-Wayne was already an old man, 
and sick, and the tables were turning for us. Late August before the 
school year Charlie and I spent a week fishing all day and smoking 
cigars out on the lake. Just a day of that and my throat was swollen 
and ratty. Inthe swamp I caught alarge northern, and when we finally 
pulled it into the boat we saw it had swallowed the lure. Charlie held 
the rod high for me to check the northern's bite, and for a second I 
let it hang there staring at me, choking on fishing line. I was never 
a great fisherman and had no knack for humane behaviour toward 
animals. I thought about the things I could do to its eye, etc, with a 
fresh hook, how many ants it would take to carry him offto their lair, 
still alive and gulping air but filleted to his spine. And so forth. I did 
know that the fishing lure was a nice one, and therefore a good excuse. 
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80 holding the northern tightly in one hand, I used some pliers 
to tear it out along with its stomach. He squirmed like crazy. The 
stomach stretched, snapped, and the northern sprang loose from his 
own innards, more like he puked his insides out. He shot from my 
hand and went thrashing around the boat. I stood balancing the boat 
with my legs, dangling the line and stomach in the air, while Charlie 
kicked him to death, to prevent him from flopping out his guts on our 
sneakers. I cheered him on because one of the hardest things to do is 
kick a fish to death in a boat. 

When we got back D-Wayne was waiting for us at his work shed. 
He was up there atthe cabin that week to stain the deck, and so were 
we. But we wouldn't help him, we fished instead. He had a butcher 
block set up back by the shed for filleting, anda little bone-handled 
knife and a rubber apron. We'd put our northern in a white plastic 
bucket for safekeeping. 

*How the fuck am I supposed to clean that?" he said. 

He'd dropped drinking and dating a few months earlier cold-turkey. 

Charlie suggested he wash offthe blood. 

“The whole thing is blood," D-Wayne said. He rooted around in the 
bucket for a substantial piece of fish, laughing that his plastic bucket 
would be forever stained. He brought out a chunk and laid it on the 
butcher block. He looked at me in an accusing way, then asked what 
the hell Pd done to the thing. Some time ago it had been established 
that, when a guilty party couldn't be found, I'd be blamed by default. 

*He ate Charlie's lure," I said. My voice was pretty toady from the 
cigars, the words barely got out. I sounded like an old man with cancer 
up and down his oesophagus. 

A practical fisherman, D-Wayne accepted this for a moment. 
Then he turned to Charlie with the same question. 

“We saved him a lot of pain,” Charlie said. “Or else he woulda had 
to shit it out.” He paused. “You ever shit out a Daredevle lure?” 

It was just a smart remark, but nonetheless D-Wayne lunged for- 
ward with the filleting knife, and dodging the thrust Charlie stumbled 
and fell on his back. 

“Jesus, I wasn’t going to stab you,” D-Wayne said and kind 
of laughed. 


Charlie sat there a moment in the tall grass near the butcher 
block, not knowing whether it was best to get up quickly, or slowly, 
or make a joke. 

Since D-Wayne kind of laughed, I kind of laughed, too. 

Charlie sat up, legs stretched out in front. Then he looked around. 
He seemed to be considering a question he had before, sought its 
answer in the arrangement of the woods, the shape of the cabin, 
the butcher block, and then the clearing of dirt and matted grass on 
which D-Wayne and I stood. It was a warm evening and the birds 
were out chattering, a motor buzzed from out on the lake — all in all 
anice day — and Charlie was seventeen and healthy. In other words, 
he wasn't going to do shit. 

He pressed his palms against the ground and got up. 

Then we stood around the butcher block, with our hands in our 
pockets, and watched D-Wayne scale and fillet chunks of fish like a 
surgeon. 


Soon after that, Charlie and D-Wayne got rid of each other for 
good. It was the night before the start ofthe school year, our last, and 
Iwasonmy wayto pick Charlie up. The plan was to drinkbeers by the 
river. But as I’m rolling up to his house in my car I see the front door 
fly open, and Charlie comes halfway down the stoop. D-Wayne has 
ahold ofhis shirt, stretching the collar, tugging Charlie back into the 
house. It's tug-of-war, but D-Wayne decides to stop, and this sends 
Charlie sailing off the stoop into a bush. By that time my car's idling 
at the curb, and I’m on the lawn. D-Wayne's got him by the ankle, 
andis pulling him through a bush that's tearing his arms, his t-shirt. 
Then I’m there, right out ofa sprint I clock D-Wayne in the side of 
the head. He drops like deadman into the bushes. For a moment he is 
dead, and then he's thrashing, cursing, scraping himselfto shreds in 
the bush. I step down on his chest so Charlie has time to get out. Just 
a second — there's D-Wayne's Adam's apple, bulging. I jab it with 
my toe and he coughs a fit. Then we make a run for the car, hop in 
Dukes of Hazzard and Charlie yells “White trash!” out the window. 
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Last thing I see is D-Wayne rolling out of the hedge onto the side- 
walk holding his throat. 

Ididn'tsee the man again and maybe Charlie didn't either. At the 
river Charlie was his usual self, stoic, though I sensed he was embar- 
rassed — embarrassed that Ра helped him and that he needed it. He 
was alot bigger than me for one. 

Iwent home late, a bit drunk, and got together some of my things 
to move out. We had decided at the river to get our own place. My 
mom came downstairs in her nightgown. She looked frail, and I real- 
ised suddenly that she was an old woman. She's been that old woman 
ever since. 

*Where have you been? Have you been drinking?" she asked. 
“Where are you going? You smell like alcohol.” 

I ignored her until her nagging was too much. She followed me 
from room to room. I told her to go back to bed, Pm leaving. I said 
some other stuff too. 

*No-one has ever spoken to me so rudely,” she said. “Not even 
your father.” 

That did it. I said a few more things, then left. 


We found an apartment down the street from our high school, and I 
went from part time to full time at the garage where I'd been chang- 
ing oil. From day one the government thought Charlie's sister lived 
at the apartment, she had two kids, so we had a nice subsidy going. 
The place was generally okay, albeit a shithole. 

Not much happened. We played video games and watched TV and 
drank and wentto workin the morning. BeforeIknewitIwastwenty- 
two, a year out ofa technical school with a certificate in woodwork- 
ing, and I was still changing oil at the garage. For the first time I can 
remember, I had begun to think I was bad off, to feel ав stupid as peo- 
ple imagined I was. You could see it in people's faces who came into the 
shop. Like our friends” parents, for one, who camein often — every one 


ofthem was probably saying, it's that badass Trudeau kid, a punk, just 
asIthought, a waste, going nowhere, doing nothing except drugs. 

Just like that one day an older couple comes in for a headlight 
replacement. I’m sitting at the counter watching TV. They start 
in with the pleasantries and it dawns on me pretty quick that they 
know me, but I don't know them. I get embarrassed during these 
social routines. I’m an awkward sucker. They think I’m a fool. 
I wipe my face with а ragin case I’m dripping grease or sweat. I pretend 
along with them, nodding yeah, sure, things are good with me, 
fuck, things are great! Soon the old woman, the wife, her face goes 
sombre. АП this time she's been beating around the bush. She 
whispers something to me, the husband's cue to step aside. He casts 
his eyes downward, around the garage. 

“Sorry, what was that?” I ask her. I’m stalling for time, for my 
memory to kick in. How do I know these fuckers? I'm panicked — the 
moment for honesty and reintroductions has passed by. I’m sweating 
hard, I’m too dumb to carry on a conversation, I’m wondering what's 
up with Pops over there by the soda machine! 

“Sean,” she whispers again. *Sean's really a good kid.” She's plead- 
ing with me. 

Ah-ha! She's talking about her son. Sean Barry. Oh god, not that 
son ofa bitch. We played soccer together in high school. He played 
forward, accelerated slower than a garbage truck. I’m suddenly 
angered by their arrogance, that they would assume I remember 
their faces. A good kid? — keep lying to yourself, lady. Should I say, ha 
ha, so when did you find out he's a cokehead who beats his girlfriend? 

Atthe soda machine, Dad's become interested in our line of Pepsi 
products. 

Sherepeats — her face pathetic self-deception — that Sean is really 
a good kid, someday he'll get on the right track, right on track. 

Sure, Inod. 

Mom grasps her purse below her bosom, she empties her apologies 
to the world onto me. So she'll shut up I say, *He'll come around." 
She eats it up. I’ve absolved her. 
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Ireplace their headlight haphazardly, more so than usual. Pm 
nervous they're watching me and I drop a screw. When I glance over 
they're standing in the waiting room. Dad's pacing, Mom's at the 
glass admiring and pitying me. She looks like she's browsing at a 
pet store, like she might want to take me home, give us both another 
chance. 

Idoalittle wave and she perks up. 

After work, on the walk home, I forced a spring into my step. Fuck, 
it could be worse, right? I whistled a tune. 

Like magic, as soon asI got home Stace called. At that point she 
was just a girl I was trying to get with, my firstlay that hadn't gone 
to our high school. We hadn't done it yet, but we were close. We met 
at my apartment when she came over with some dude. My impres- 
sion was this girl is all tits, in her tight black shirt. Pm not sure who 
was friends with whom and why they had come over — if Charlie knew 
the dude or if he knew Stace, or if, perhaps, I did. I said nothing to 
her; we sat around smoking and watching TV until they were ready 
to leave. I got up and walked them to the door, I wasn't sure why. 
Real chivalrous. Right there in front ofthe dude I asked Stace for 
her phone number. The dude's face scrunched up, but he didn't 
say shit. She gave it nonetheless, and I watched her sweet little tan 
cheeks, blushing, her golden hair in a ponytail, then her hands as 
they moved nervously around looking for a pen. Charlie had one on 
hand! He tossed it to me. After we exchanged numbers I closed the 
door and Charlie slapped his knee and started laughing, not at my 
good fortune but at the dude. I waved the phone number in the air. 

When she called I was cheery, not my usual self, making up for 
my lousy encounter at work. I talked my head off, and she loved it. 
I wanted maybe to go back to school — a course or two at the univer- 
sity, though I had debts. I would travel America, maybe join the Army, 
hell, the Marines, learn to play the guitar. I was really into Dante’s 
Inferno and couldn't wait to finish it. Truth is Га been reading it for 
about a year. My copy was an illustrated version, I said, of paintings. 
Modern art. My favourite was Ugolino up to his chin in shit, for- 
ever eating his rival’s face. I'd blown up that one and some others, 


hung the prints around the apartment. Pretty dark shit, I admitted. 
Icould be intellectual, tough, the best of all worlds, all at once. She 
said, that sounds cool. 

LaterItold Charlie about my progress with Stace but his mind was 
elsewhere. He was suddenly in need of money, badly. No big deal, 
Isaid. We sat onthe couch to brainstorm. We had some beers. Lots 
of people owed both of us money. We owed a lot of people money. 
So that wouldn't work. There were other things... That wouldn't 
work either. I’m unsure whose idea it was, and why we hadn't done it 
earlier, but D-Wayne had to have some decent electronics we could 
sell, a couple outboard motors, maybe there was a new TV or radio, 
anything, up at the cabin. 

So then we were driving north very fast, smoking cigarettes 
with the windows open and the wind barrelling through. But we 
never made it there. 

A bit south of Brainerd and for two decades, near the town of 
Hinckley they had road construction that on a bad day would back 
up traffic for a mile in either direction. The highway took you past a 
casino and its parking lot, and people died in car accidents at that 
exit every few months. The setting of the crashes made for a good 
local joke — something about gambling with your life was a bet you 
could always win, etc, etc, or lose. However you liked to look at it. 
But as we drove past it was ten or eleven or twelve at night and the 
highway was clear. We talked about stopping and doing some gam- 
bling, but it was just talk, and I drove on by and that was okay with 
both of us. 

So we had passed the neon lights ofthe casino and were again in the 
darkness of an empty highway, woods on our left and right and a bit 
oflit pavement in our headlights, me straddling the centreline so 
we'd have a better chance of dodging deer. The casino lights were 
floating in my eyes, and I was thinking of the losers who were playing 
videoslots, videopoker, when Charlie says something like, *You gotta 
be careful of these idiots." I nod my head yes in response but don't 
know what he's saying, wondering how he could know I was just 
thinking about loser gamblers. And Charlie says *Are you seeing 
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this?” And I say “Sure.” And he says “Are you seeing this?” And I say 
*Seeing what?" Then he reaches and cranks the steering wheel all the 
way to the right, there's a wall of tree trunks coming at me and Islam 
the brakes. 

A car had been driving toward us. I had registered that, could see 
the headlights, but I must have forgotten that I was straddling 
the centreline. Charlie is turned around in his seat, and I turn, too. 
Out the rear window a pair of taillights zigzag down the highway in 
the dark. 

“That fucker almost killed us!” Charlie yells. He bounces and 
kicks the dashboard. “That fucker almost hit us head on!” 

And then I’m screeching the car around and we're racing back the 
way we'd come, searching around each bend in the forest highway 
for a pair of red taillights, and I don't even know what happened but 
my brain is hot as hell and Im gritting my teeth over the steering 
wheel. 

We find him pretty quick. Turns out the guy's an indian in a minivan. 

I pull up next to his van in the oncoming lane and it's all I can do to 
keep abreast of it. Charlie is halfway out the car window, yelling, *You 
motherfucker, pull over." He's pounding on the roof of my car with 
one hand and holding the dash with the other. I grasp for Charlie's 
shirt to yank him back in. His body's all the way outside, so I grab 
his pantleg to keep him from falling and coating the highway with his 
face. We come around a bend, Pm steering one-handed, and there's 
the casino again, and there's the long white flank of an old Lincoln 
turning in slowmotion from the lot out in front of us. I slam the 
brakes, slide in behind the indian's van and glance over, expecting 
to see no more Charlie and an empty window, but see instead that 
lucky fucker's sneakered feet lodged against the ceiling of my car. 
His torso's out the window but he holds himself steady, balanced on 
the frame, bent like an S-hook. Later he boasts that his hair brushed 
the highway. 

Then Pm back alongside the van and Charlie's yelling for the indian 
to pull over, which he won't do, and I begin to bluff little swerves 


like ll ram him. I come real close on the fourth swerve and have 
to counterswerve left then right to keep us from losing control, and 
during this Charlie ducks back into the car. We lose ground. The 
indian seems home free. But just then his brake lights perk up and he 
pulls over. 

Charlie and I look at each other. Our next move is a big question 
mark on his face. Now we're being led forward by an outside force, 
we can't stop. After all, it's the indian's dumbass who's pulled over 
and set the course. So I look away from Charlie and coast to the shoul- 
der ofthe oncoming lane, imbued suddenly with time, time, time. 
We jump out ofthe car and float to the van. 

For a second it's just the indian's profile in the driver's window. 
He's sitting there calmly, confidently, because he's in his muscle 
shirt and jeans thinking no big deal, let's settle this, Pm an ignorant 
fuck, a twelve-step, born-again family man who's found some love 
for life — all that and I’m still a bit hardboiled. His left eye immedi- 
ately goes from that hardened fucker to rolling like aterrorised pig — 
I'm unsure what he saw — and Charlie tries the door but the indian 
has scrambled to lock it. І try the sliding door, hoping it won't open, 
but sure enough fling it wide, I can barely believe it, and get in. Pm 
behind an indian in a driver's seat! Then Pm right next to him in 
his weird van, between the driver and passenger seats, hello, and I 
pound his face with my fists until at some point I notice that Charlie's 
in the van, too. He's behind the indian, there's no more room, and 
he's taken the time to remove the seat's headrest, and is battering 
his face in awkward hooked swings. 

The indian doesn't put up the best fight. He's trapped betweena 
locked door a steering wheel and us. Somehow I stumble into him, 
too enthusiastic. He gets ahold of me, tries to keep me from beating 
his face, he spends along time doing that — too long — gives up try- 
ing to block my fists, gives up even thinking about Charlie's blows 
— he's resigned to those, acceptable losses — goes for my face, my 
eyes. Okay, that's better, he's fighting now. I’m a bit absolved. I 
realise his fingers are groping my eyeballs. If my eyes get gouged 
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out, fine, but not here, and not by this fucker. But that's usually 
how these things happen, I think. Suddenly you're eyeless, quickly, 
and stupidly, without the slightest warning, by a loser. I turn my 
face away and ease up punching. His claws are still in my eyes. 
His thumbs are digging under my jawbone. I shout, *Stop, get off 
my eyes,” and he doesn't. Charlie's trying to punch him off. I’m 
trying to shut my eyes, my eyelids close around fingertips. I guess- 
timate a final punch, one that will do him in — I clunk him blindly 
and hear a tooth creak like a tree branch. That'll do it. He stops 
fussing. 

We pause, absorb our surroundings. How strange itis to be ina 
stranger's car, slightly hunched over, under the low ceiling, stepping 
on his cassette tapes, his maps. He's got alotofpainting stuffin the 
van, house-painting stuff, rollers and so on. And that's when we first 
notice the guy's an indian guy. We aren't prejudiced. 

Because ofthe indian thing Charlie says to him in what's supposed 
to be anindian voice: 

“He's got eyes like a hawk, but he don't hear so good.” 

Ouch! It was kinda the quintessential slogan for a damned people. 

Charlie puts the headrest back in the holes with a little difficulty. 
He's about to hit the indian once more for good measure, but the lat- 
ter lies crumpled between the door and the steering wheel in that 
narrow crevice, only his torso twisted around to face us. The indian 
raises a palm, and instead of hitting him Charlie says: 

“When І tell you to pull over you pull over.” 

Charlie's pleading for mercy with the guy. I had to hand it to him. 

Theindian's mug — his nose is flattened, it's all splayed out. His face 
is puffing up in front of my eyes. Ibecome absorbed in my wound. 
There's a missing chunk from my knuckle where I'd uprooted his 
tooth. The guy probably swallowed the chunk down. I busy myself 
with that — I need a bandage. My blood wells between my fingers, 
curls down my hand, around my arm, and drips from my elbow onto 
the van carpet. It's moving pretty fast. I find a Nestlé Crunch wrapper 
in his glovebox and extract the foil, wrap it around the gash. Right 
away its metal edges go poking in there. 


We had never robbed anyone's person before. I suppose it was 
experimental. Maybe it made more sense to Charlie that way. So 
he rolls the guy's body under the steering column like a corpse and 
fishes out a small wallet from his back pocket. It's a hard leather zip- 
up, old-style. Charlie opens it and finds twenty bucks. “We’ll split 
it." He sees something else in there. *What the fuck is this?" He 
shows me the wallet. It's dark so I flip on the domelight. There’s a 
little flap in the wallet with something printed in gold lettering. 


SAINTCHRISTOPHER PROTECT US 
IAMACATHOLIC 
IN CASE OF ACCIDENT 
NOTIFY APRIEST 


Ilaugh just so the guy sees me laughing. Charlie pockets the wallet, 
too. We look around some more. There's nothing much to take. No 
reason to hang out. The guy has recovered a bit; his eyes are painful 
slits, eyeing us beneath swollen lids. His face is twisted, like a smile. 


Since my car faced the direction ofthe city, I drove that way, back 
home, without asking Charlie's opinion. It seemed the obvious thing 
to do. First we drove fast, talking about the fight, my wound, my 
stunt driving, Charlie's acrobatics in the window, our ruthlessness. 
We laughed about the headrest, and the loser’s van, how the dude 
hadn't said anything or cried out but just made these little huff- 
ing sounds. Then we shut up. 

Back at the apartment that night the adrenaline was still coming 
out of me. I paced. I wanted to call Stace but wasn't sure about talk- 
ing to her twice in one day. I was pretty sober at this point. The clock 
read two-thirty in the morning. She might still be out. I would call. 
Ifshe were sleeping it wouldn't be a big deal; later I'd just say, sorry, I 
was really drunk. I called her. She sounded wasted. She was talking 
too loudly, slurring. She wanted to come over. 
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I went into the living room to assess the layout. I was unsure how 
to romance Stace. I had few items of conversation. I'd show her my 
bloody knuckle — Га play it off no big deal. She'd say you have to go 
to the ER right this second. I'd say come on, you're overreacting. I 
couldn't wait much longer with the foil on it, it was getting ridiculous, 
but I wanted her to see it wrapped that way. I took it offand the blood 
welled up immediately. I put some toilet paper on it for the time being. 
We had no bandages or anything like that. The plan was to put the foil 
back on when I heard Stace knock on the door and flush the bloody 
toilet paper down the toilet. I assessed my bedroom as well. The sheets 
didn’t smell too bad. There was some flaky stuff on them like dried 
leaves or pot. I brushed it away. All this time the indian was on my 
mind, Charlie’s words to him and what those words must’ve meant 
to him, wedged into a corner of the van, his spine against the park- 
ing brake, an interesting new space he’d never occupied before. 
Contemplating the interior of his van from this perspective, the 
indian, being indian, thinks about the irony of that adage. White 
man’s right once and for all, I had a chance to listen once, shoulda 
listened, what’s more my people had a chance to listen, so my time’s 
up, and I’m a doomed fucker. I moved through the bedroom, adjust- 
ing this and that object with the correct subtleties. I was getting 
everything exactly right, so that the placement of a chrome-rimmed 
lowball glass, the lamplight directed on a candlestick, the angle of 
my bookmark in The Inferno, open carelessly on my nightstand, 
would make Stace want to screw me. I went into the bathroom. I 
smelled like shit. No soap. I went into the kitchen, back to the bath- 
room, scrubbed my armpits and balls with dishsoap. Then my ass. 
I brushed my teeth, my mouth bad from cigarettes, old beer, and no 
food, used some mouthwash, but bleach wouldn’t’ve killed that shit. 

The whole time Charlie had been banging around in his bedroom, 
acting like a child. He came in to the living room wearing a light coat, 
the collar up, as I was tidying it up for Stace. 

“Where are my keys at?” he demanded. 

It was best to ignore him when he was pissed. Going out alone this 
late at night, he must have been really affected by the indian thing. 


Then he was slamming the front door without even a fuck you. 
*Watch you don't get arrested again for night walking," I called 
after him. 


When Stace knocked on the door I put the foil on my finger like I said. 
She didn’t notice it, though — she was drunk or worse and looked 
terrible, like the skin under her eyes was melting. She didn’t seem 
to know she was all fucked up. She moved around the room bending 
here and there, glancing at me over her shoulder like she thought it 
was sexy. It made me squirm. 

“Where you been tonight?” I asked. I didn’t care, just curious. 

“At Paulie’s house,” she said. 

I knew the fucker, he was a bastard, we were friends. 

“Everyone was there,” she said. “We were having a” — she paused 
— “a Halloween-in-summer party.” She giggled. In that phrase there 
was some linguistic twist or joke she wasn’t properly relaying. But 
she was right, she had on a black tulle tutu and these little devil 
horns. I suspected she didn’t know she was still wearing the horns. 

She wiggled her butt and then stepped along the wall and dida 
few moves that were supposed to be en pointe, glancing at me witha 
raised eyebrow each time. She staggered into an endtable. 

“Come sit by me,” I said. Her tits were spectacular. 

We did shots, and Га unwrapped those tits soon enough. I men- 
tioned that Charlie might come home any minute. She said let’s go 
into your room. Then she was completely naked and kneeling on the 
floor in front of me, I was sitting on the edge of my bed. I felt silly for 
taking the time to straighten the sheets and brush away that flaky 
shit, for meticulously arranging my possessions. None of that mat- 
tered now. My mind was drifting further. I was embarrassing myself 
for picturing the indian slumped in the corner of the van, for thinking 
of Charlie, at this time — I look down — for wondering what Charlie's 
thinking about me. Just then Stace pops her head up. “Don’t stop,” I 
say. “I’m not,” she says. She crawls onto the bed, scoots around and 
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shows me her ass, every last inch of it. That gets my attention. She 
tells me to put it right up there. I kinda tremble and laugh. *What?" 
I'mlooking at her devil horns, then back to her every last inch. This 
isn’t what I’d pictured. She looks at me over her shoulder, wiggles her 
ass, and says she wants it right up there. She didn’t mean to be saying 
what she was saying. Her voice was a bit ragged, she was going for 
that brusque tone people think is sexy but missed the mark. It sent 
me intoa panic, but I plungedin. The sounds and clumsy movements 
that followed, I don’t want to witness any of it, so I look away, but 
there’s the print of Ugolino eying me from above my dresser with a 
mouthful of face. It’s nearly enough to make me scream, so I place 
my forehead against the white bedroom wall and stare at that and 
can’t help but picture Charlie again. And again I’m embarrassed ata 
time like this to be thinking about him. But I keep going. 

And Charlie would be at Loring Park. It’s a chilly night in Minne- 
apolis, a change from the last few weeks. He’s lying in the grass near 
the pond, or waiting on a bridge above the pond, waiting for a dude, 
a homo for sure, who has a sneaky lick of amphetamine for him. He 
ignores the homo’s tired flirtations and snorts it before the dude has 
turned away — 

— and Stace is pushing rearward into me, I almost topple back. 
A terrible thought that position, an upsidedown rodeo of filth. The 
idea 18 too much. I shove harder and there's a yelp — 

— and Charlie, what does he do? The wuss is lamenting the indian 
thing. He’s moping about the park now. He decides on a pilgrimage, 
that’s the only way. Pilgrimage to where? He walks out of the park, a 
few blocks, it'd be wise not to trip out of your mind in the park among 
the homos. Up ahead there’s a slice of green land on which the tran- 
sient indians lie, where Hennepin and Lyndale and Highway 94 collide. 
Charlie moves in that direction, faster now, his blood rushing from 
adrenaline still and drug. When he arrives at the patch of green 
he passes one indian, who’s crumpled on his side with no blanket or 
anything, his knees bent up, using a rock as a pillow — 

— and after a particularly awful moan I am feeling weird so I ask 
Stace if she thinks it's best I should stop — 


— and Charlie actually passes the next indian, too, a woman, who 
is too pitiful to look; he should have stopped for her. Which one's the 
right one? He finds him propped against a tree trunk, wrapped in a 
comforter that used to be pink. There'll be no looking at his face. The 
eyes are closed anyway. Charlie reaches in his pocket for the wallet 
he stole, drops the wallet on the indian's comforter. He thinks, there, 
that's twenty bucks I just gave you. Turning back, he tries to place this 
act, and the other from earlier tonight, in something like a histor- 
ical context. He's not an idiot: he is not satisfied, but this penance is 
enough for now. He walks — 

— and I ask Stace if she's sure she doesn't want me to stop now — 

— but a voice from the comforter says, *Hey motherfucker, what'd 
you throw at me?" and Charlie turns. The indian's face is scratched 
and bloated from falling headfirst into sidewalks, from sleeping 
headfirst in bushes, from liquor. 

*Ididn't throw anything at you." 

The indian explains the perils in store for whiteboys at this hour, 
amongst this crowd and juncture: *fucking get your ass kicked" is 
all I know. The indian unrolls the comforter, maybe stands up with 
the help ofthe tree trunk. He's a tall spindly mother. He slips a bit, 
catches himself. 

*Ijust gave you twenty bucks, so be grateful and fuck off," Charlie 
says — 

— and Stace, who has become more sober facedown in my musty 
pillow, perceives me now as a bit unfamiliar, and nods yes, yes, stop, 
yes, yes, stop. And maybe because of the way Stace shakes her head 
no I don’t stop, though we both want me to — 

— and theindian quotes Charlie — “Grateful?” — repeating the word 
several times. This is a routine the indian has run in his head. The 
indian's wobbly. That's a routine too; he's doing routines for better or 
worse. He holds forth on the charity of humankind, and oh how he 
should be grateful. At this point the other bums stir, turn to see the 
hubbub, and the indian's enlivened speech sends him lurching forward. 
Charlie plants one in his mouth or in the nose, and the indian steps 
back, two baby-steps, then with the help of the tree again sits down 
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against it, and cups his hands to his face. Two slow strings of bloodsnot 
drip from under the cupped palms. The twenty belongs to the indian 
now, and so does the little wallet. 

I only remember waking up. My bedroom lights were on. Stace 
was there, nude, curled in the corner of my bed. If she were gone І 
would not have been surprised. Nor was I surprised to see her. It 
was early morning, maybe four. I pulled a sheet over her. Then there 
was a noise from the kitchen, and I went alert. It came again — 
glass breaking. I jumped out of bed naked, ready to kill any fucker. 
That'sthe mindset you need when someone's robbing you. D-Wayne 
used to tell a story, how a guy he knew got all twisted one night 
over cards and started strangling him, but strangling him half- 
assedly. D-Wayne would make a point of telling us: *When the 
guy's hands were around my throat, his thumbs pressing right here 
in my Adam's apple, you know what 14142” 

“What?” we'd say. 

“You don't try to stop his hands. Because that's how you lose. 
What you do is you choke that fucker right back." 

Iburstthrough the door prickling down to my hard on. Only 
itturns out to be Charlie's dumbass. He was going through the cup- 
boards knocking out the dishes. The dishes that fell on the counter 
he was swiping to the floor. 

“You’re gonna be the one to clean a// this shit up,” I say calmly. 

Charlie is ranting while turning out all the drawers, all the silver- 
ware, aboutthe indian. He walks into the living room selecting this 
andthat item to destroy. He smashes his foot through the coffeetable, 
turns one eighty and kicks in my VCR. He shouts that I didn't fuck- 
ing have to chase the guy down and bash in his teeth. 

Oh, so that's how it is? Ishow my wry little smile. I invoke his 
comment to the indian, and how interesting it is that Charlie's shap- 
ing up to be a racist. 

He's steaming, but not yet beaten. So I go for it and say some things 
about D-Wayne, how from day one — I mean, let’s be honest, who’re 
we tryin’ to fool? — Charlie always got his ass kicked. 

He pauses then. And a lot of shit comes out of his mouth — he never 
liked me, I am shit. “Why am I even here,” he says, and I can see his 


gesture encompassing not just the apartment. “Why the fuck are we 
even friends?" He is tripping on something, just his eyes and mouth 
andanger firing but his mind is gone. 

Stace has come to the doorway. She's in one of my t-shirts. 

Charlie's eyes zeroin on her. 

When she sees the broken dishes and TV-room wreckage she 
squeaks and ducks back into my bedroom. The t-shirt rises above 
the curve of her ass just before she slams the door. 


And then I awoke, again, as I said before — in the bathroom with my 
pants down and my face on the linoleum. I stumbled into my room 
with a vague sense of dread, fell into bed, and didn’t get out of it until 
two in the afternoon; I blinked at the clock for about four hours but 
couldn't do it despite the need to piss. Stace was still sleeping. She 
was no longer in the corner of my bed but had crawled up next to me. 
Finally I threw on some jeans and went to the bathroom. Charlie was 
sitting onthe couch watching television. I sensed that I should ignore 
him and went into the kitchen. The plates and everything were all 
over the floor. Га forgotten all that happened. My heart sunk when 
I remembered the VCR. I opened the fridge, poured some orange 
juice, and stood there drinking, my bare feet encircled by shards of 
ceramic and glass. Charlie was in profile in the TV room, slouching 
real low like the couch was giving in. He hadn't slept. I was going 
to say something like, *If you can't sleep, fine, but don't leave all the 
lights on,” when I saw that his eyes were closed. Then his eyes were 
open again, two little slits, and then closed. Something was wrong 
with the picture, and I looked closer: he was sitting on the couch 
watching television, and the black hilt of a screwdriver was protrud- 
ing from his abdomen. 

“Christ,” I said under my breath. I stepped carefully through 
the glass and ceramic and knelt next to him. His breathing was slow. 

“It's one of our screwdrivers," he said quietly, “I can tell.” His 
eyes were on the TV, following its movements but not watching. 
“А fucking screwdriver." He sighed. 
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I said, “C*mon, it's bad, but it's not too bad." It was pushed in all 
the way to the handle, a bit to the right of his appendectomy scar, 
which was now displaced upward, knotted and purple like a slug. 

He blinked. *It's not even a fucking Phillips-head, I can tell." 
Which meant he'd been pierced by a dull object. He managed to 
chuckle at this piece of bad luck. 


I had dropped Charlie off at the hospital, and later I was sitting in 
our apartment, alone in the kitchen, eating cereal. Iwas taking іп my 
surroundings, trying to accept the damage in our kitchen and TV 
room before I cleaned it up, and trying to figure out what happened, 
when Stace came in. She wore a sweater now, but with nothing else 
to wear on her behind she’d had to settle for the black tutu, which 
was completely misshapen and seemed sillier than before. But at 
the same time, this time, I thought she looked a bit sweet. There was 
no sign of the devil horns, which I think she’d tossed out the bed- 
room window. 

Bit by bit I recovered flashes. What I couldn’t remember I guessed, 
and what I refused to admit Stace would tell me a year later, when we 
were living together, one night when we were both drunk: Charlie 
was going to bust down my bedroom door. She was in there. Maybe 
he would have. So I blindside him. He gets up crazy, comes at me, 
he’s a lot bigger than I am. I look at my hand... I’m holding a screw- 
driver. Ta-da. I put it in his gut. Simple as that, she says. He slows 
down, backs up a few steps. He sighs. He picks up an old beer from 
an endtable and takes a swig. Unsatisfied. His eyes move past me, 
his body follows, shuffling, his feet on the kitchen tile parting bro- 
ken glass, silverware, little ceramic wedges. He goes to the fridge. 
He gets one of my beers, holds it in one large hand, and pops the cap 
on the wall-mounted opener. I stand there at my bedroom door. 
My erection’s mostly faded. He staggers to the hall, pauses in the 
doorway, leans against the frame, must find a resting spot for one of 
his beers, fingers the screwdriver hilt, little touches. 


Ihelped Charlie move out. He was going to stay with his sister for 
a while. He was mostly all right, he just couldn't bend over all the 
way. At the time he wasn't supposed to be lifting. 

Iasked him how long he would be staying with his sister. 

“Руе been thinking РЇЇ drive out to Seattle,” he said. 

Jesus. I almost rolled my eyes. It happened to be the birthplace of 
his favourite musician. 

“Maybe I can get a job in music or something," he said. “Maybe 
ata club." 

Though he did know a lot about that kind of music, history and facts. 

*Idon't know, maybe I could learn to play the guitar," he said. 

“Sure,” I said, knowing it was hopeless. He was already twenty- 
two for Christ sakes. 

But he did move. Pretty soon he sold his car for an old van, put 
everything he owned in it and took off. No-one ever got an email, a 
phone call from him. After a while I thought, he really did it, he's 
gone, we'll never hear from him again. He was unsure who'd stabbed 
him. I had told him he'd brought home some bum off the street, 
which was not unlike him, and surely the bum was the culprit. But he 
seemed doubtful. 

Soon Stace moved in. The government subsidy kept coming, I don't 
know why. With her it was okay. In our two years we never talked 
about our first time fucking, and the screwdriver she mentioned 
only once. But in the end that fell apart, too, I suppose. Actually, it 
came to a point where whenever we would touch each other, even if 
it was just sitting shoulder to shoulder on the couch, I'd be think- 
ing about the first time we did it. And when our last argument came 
around, she finally burst out with the ass-fucking and all, like she'd 
been reading my mind for two years. 


In my mom’s dining room, I said bye to Charlie and hung up the 
phone. I spentthe rest ofthe day thinking about my options, and the 
cabin. Around six downstairsin my room, same as alwaysI heard my 
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mom come home from work. She began to make herself dinner. Нег 
floors аге too thin, and I can hear everything she does in the kitchen, 
when she sets a frying pan on the stovetop, when she turns on the 
faucet, when she opens the fridge and the condiments rattle on the 
door. I watched TV, read, and went to bed late. 

In the morning I packed a small bag for the weekend. In my bottom 
dresser drawer Т keep, among other things, a pair ofknuckles hidden 
inside a tube sock. They aren't brass, they're iron. Brass is illegal, 
and I bought them at the Army Surplus along time ago, labelled for 
sale with an index card as *Paper Weights." It's a precious thing to 
hold the tube sock up by the toe and feel the weight ofthose knuckles 
thud into your palm. 

The driveway to the cabin I remember very well, because as a child 
it was the most recognisable part ofthe trip and the most exciting, 
the part that signalled a/most here, and so I would pay close atten- 
tion to each of its bumps and ruts, each twig that snapped under our 
tires. The driveway is about a quarter-mile long through the woods, 
just two tire tracks, and the centre grass was long now and flowering, 
and as I drove it made soft screeches on my car's undercarriage. 
The largest rut is about halfway in, in the right track, and you have 
to drive for a bit with your left wheel on the centre grass and your 
right wheelin the rut, otherwise you'd bottom out, which we'd done 
plenty. The knuckles I transferred from the seat beneath my leg (it’s 
uncomfortable to drive for two and a half hours with iron knuckles 
in your pocket) to my right pocket. The woods cleared and I pulled 
up to the cabin, and it was exactly the same. The septic tank, big 
and swamp-green, the cabin the same green with red trim around 
the windows and doorframe. He had a trailer attached to a саг ГА 
never seen before and he'd already moved some chairs and things 
outside to the clearing. The cabin door was propped open with the 
antique iron they had always used for that same purpose. I paused 
on the cabin's threshold, my heart thumping, rolling the knuckles in 
my pocket. I went through the open door and he was coming from 
the back bedroom with something in his hands. My fingers slipped 
into the holes in the knuckles. His broad smile. His hair long and 


curly now and he's taller than I remember. He was holding two fish- 
ing rods in one hand and a metal tackle box in the other. He said my 
name, and hello, and set the rods down and reached out his right 
hand. My right hand was stuck in my pocket in the knuckles, and so 
I shook uneasily with my left. He pulled me in and hugged me, and I 
released the knuckles. 

For an hour or two I sat on the couch while he sat on the floor and 
went through D-Wayne's things, for him each thing was attached with 
a memory. And І remembered many of them, too. He brought out 
some dusty boardgames and puzzles we used to play with. The three 
BB guns. Thelifejacketand the dingy rod that had been designated 
as mine, though they were not. He returned to the tackle box and 
the old rods that he'd been carrying. They were new to us. He had 
foundthem in along trunk beneath D-Wayne's bed. D-Wayne had 
made them from bamboo and brass. For a long time, it seemed, 
D-Wayne had also made his own lures, though we had never wit- 
nessed it. There were about a hundred of them, tiny, carved wood 
with feathers, the paint intricately detailed. 

We moved the picnic table out of the kitchen and into the clearing. 
We packed the large TV console and the couch onto the trailer, some 
other things, too. I helped him dismantle D-Wayne's old bed, and we 
spent half an hour just loosening its screws. During all this I asked a 
few questions but mostly he talked. His older sister was selling the 
cabin. She needed the money. And we were doing her this big favour. 
He said that when he first left for Seattle he had run out of cash pretty 
quickly despite living in the van. He got parking tickets along the 
West Coast, he was wanted in every town. He laughed. He got rid of 
the van early on and got a smaller car, the one he had now. The van 
was too hard to park in the city, it guzzled too much gas. 

Helooked at me and admitted that he'd been back in Minneapolis 
for over a year. So he had taken his time finding me. 

To sell your car and buy a van, I said, and then to sell the van to 
buy а car, sounds like a waste of money to me. 

Allthis time he looked like he might have five conversations 
going at once in his head. He talked about everything, politics even. 
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The US just invaded a country, could I fucking believe that? 

Isaid to take it easy with the hippie shit. 

He'd brought food for the weekend and made lunch, and later 
dinner, and all that time I waited for him to mention the screwdriver 
and tried to figure out how to tell him I wouldn't stay the night. 

In the evening we took a break from work and sat outside at the 
picnic table. I had almost forgotten the sound of crickets. “Wait asec,” 
he said. He went inside and returned with a case of longnecks and a big 
smile. Sure enough D-Wayne had left us some beer. We started to 
get drunk. 

Then he mentioned casually that he'd seen Stace out at the bars once 
or twice. I asked how she was, though I didn’t care much about that. 

*She seemed okay to me," he said. 

Isupposed that was good. I said it ended with her slapping me a few 
times. “She was hysterical. It was embarrassing, and I kicked her out.” 

Then asked, “So you talked to her?" 

He had. 

“What about?” My voice squeaked out. If he noticed the way 
it betrayed me, he didn't show it. I was ready for him to empty the 
screwdriver thing right there on the table. 

“What she's doing now. And you, a little,” he said. 

*What about me?" I had been pinching my balls again through 
the pocket of my jeans like I do when I’m anxious, and I pinched too 
hard, then pinched too hard again. 

“Oh, I don't know,” he said. *I asked about you, but she didn't 
really want to talk about that." 

“The fuck she didn't,” I said. 

Bythen it was night, we'd let the dark creep over us without turning 
on the outside floodlights, and I could not see his expression, only 
that the silhouette ofhis head stiffened. 

“The fuck she didn't say anything,” I said more forcefully, remind- 
ing myselfthat Charlie didn't know who exactly I was. 

Then he coughed, and the fucker proceeded to dance around the 
subject: he'd learned а lot of things since when we lived together, 
about life. All in all he wanted to impart to me the idea that he'd 
grown, and that, he sensed, maybe І had, too. 


When he got drunk enough tothe point where he could still stam- 
mer about himself and us but couldn't follow my words, I walked 
him into the cabin, sat him down, and began to do this thing I like: 
“Definitely,” Га agree with him, nodding. “I understand you, man. I 
see where you're comin’ from. And moreover I get this vibe from you 
that you're true, raw, in а profound way." To which he would smile a 
drunken, confused grin and nod yes, yes, whatever I was saying 
he concurred with. 

Thad the power to crack his skull open right there, but I wouldn't. 
Instead I sat there with an empty longneck in my hands, and his 
vulnerability evoked in me the one I’d known awaking on linoleum 
bathroom floors. 

He leaned in close. His eyes were on me but unfocused. “Trudeau, 
don’t worry about it,” he said, trying hard in his drunkenness to be 
steady. “You know, it’s passed.” Then he sat back. 

I didn’t have to say anything to that or do anything. I realised I 
could just wait for that fucker to pass out. 

Hell, I live in my mother’s basement. She’s afraid of me, but she 
tolerates me, and I pass by her in the home that she pays for with 
hardly a glance, never a word. She's aware of who I am, I think, but 
doesn’t say a thing about it. 

Charlie was blinking, and I nodded again at his drunken, wobbling 
face. Be careful, Chuck. How dare you try to forgive me. 
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Jennifer Pullen 


Four Views of Penelope 


I 
Placing Odysseus 


IT IS DIFFICULT TO GET USED TO RISING as dawn reaches 
because the man beside me needs to practice with sword and shield. 
Ihadbeenletting the sun beat me in brightness and eating olives in 
bed; the better to avoid the men who plagued me for a few moments 
more. Those young men ate my cattle, even those I named in secret. 
They pretended to lust after me for years, even as I learned wrinkles 
and hidden silver hairs. But they didn't tell me how to order linen or 
which wine to serve, as Odysseus does. I have missed my husband 
but now I find the habit of independence harder to shed than a knotted 
belt. Yet he has learned new things from the immortals, and lays his 
red-gold head below my waist. I know he believes I resent his dalliances 
with this goddess or that, but I merely envy a body unchanging. 


II 
Relearning Penelope 


Since when does his wife prefer white wine to red? He broke her 
favourite clay goblet, which their son made while his father was being 
unfaithful on the island ofthe goddess. He resents the reminder of 
her chastity withstanding muscled thighs and tapered fingers that 
laid siege to her. She claims that no hand has touched her flesh but 
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her own, but he see ghosts on her thighs and in her eyes. Is it pos- 
sible that she didn't take even one into her arms for protection and 
warmth? In a way he wants her to have strayed, so that he might feel 
his own transgressions less acutely. She never used to be water and 
stone by turns. When did she get that mole at the base of her spine? 
Where did she learn to sigh like the sea when he breathes in her 
navel? 


III 
Nothing Happens Only Once 


My husband has been gone so long, fighting the wars of others. 
The television reminds me every day that we are good and they are 
evil. If anyone is evil, Т ат. Many men want to marry me, they eye 
the fields around my house, my wide porch, this island in a sea of 
development. They praise my beauty, my hair, my eyes, my long- 
fingered hands. I know they are really praising the value of my prop- 
erty sold for condos. When these young men, the sons of friends who 
are at home, safe from shrapnel and strangers, come to see me, I feign 
busyness. I am crocheting a blanket, have been for years, since my 
husband was declared missing in action. It is blue; it falls in folds 
across the floor, a great lake of fabric between us. Why am I evil? 
Because I help them cross the lake. I tumble them in the cloth, let 
them touch me with young bodies fresh from college. I steal their 
warmth and save it for later, when I will be able to show my husband 
and say, see, Iwent to war too. 


IV 
Like Father Like Son 


His mother is a strange woman. She makes him look in the mirror, 
her hands tight on his shoulders. There is a photograph taped to 
the mirror. It's a man in uniform. His father, she says. See. See how 
you look just like him. All the men from his family are cookies cut 
from the same dough, even if they aren't baked at the same heat. 


When her son was a little boy, he would always nod, even though 
looking in the mirror, he thought he looked more like her. He has 
stopped asking why he is not allowed to meet these cookie-cutter 
men. Are they dead? No, she says. Are they missing? No, she says. 
Do you know where they are? Yes, she says. They wouldn't understand, 
she says, in answer to the question he no longer asks. At seventeen, 
he seesthat she doesn't tell him everything. At seventeen, he realises 
that crocheting the same blanket over and over, a son's whole life, is 
not a normal thing for a mother to do. It covers the floor ofan entire 
room. Parts are faded, she has been working on it so long. At seven- 
teen, he realises that most mothers don't bring home soldiers, take 
them into a room and stay there. Most mothers don't kiss these men 
and say, welcome home. He thinks she's practicing for the day the 
man she calls his father walks through the door, covered in dust, and 
demands an explanation. He thinks someday she'll ask him to look 
for that man, to bring this moment forward in time. He thinks perhaps 
he will. He thinks the desert is his father, places with names like 
Kabuland Lebanon, as much if not more than this man she speaks of. 
After all, without the desert, without the wars, would he be here? 
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Family Secret No. 5 


He stole butter, sugar, a carton 

of eggs and sixteen oranges 

and was let off with a note 

in his file and a month's less 

pay. Га like to think 

he wooed her, without remorse 
with a syrupy cake, 

that they laughed about it 
together for years, that he 

baked it for her on special 
occasions and that he hoped 

to pass the recipe — the story — on 
so he could always be remembered 
that way. 


Knowing 

the truth about their future, I 
imagine she probably wished 
she could have remembered 
him like that 

too. 
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Kailash Srinivasan 


lemporary 


WHEN GOPIANNOUNCES “РУЕ BEEN APPLYING TO JOBS,” 
people at his work don't react, and continue discussing the new pub, 
Mayaand which movie they should catch this weekend. He thinks 
physical evidence is needed to jolt them. 

“Look, Ihavea new résumé and all. Read the Present Job! column. 
Ihave mentioned I'm working as Assistant Editor at the Mirror.” 

Gopi has taken a lot of fake interview calls through the morning, 
just to make sure everyone knows he's serious about quitting. “Yes, 
this is Gopikrishnan. I have applied for Senior Editor's post, yes. 
Of course, this is a good time to talk.” Even two months after his join- 
ing, no-one has realised that the newspaper has hired someone for his 
post. But they will know now. He even asks the person in front of him 
inthe coffee queue about the competing publication's standing in the 
market, and what salary hike he should ask for at the interview. 

He brings his portfolio with him to work, saying he has an interview 
in the evening and has to go straight there. His portfolio is sitting 
on his desk and now he's paranoid that his jealous colleagues will 
go through his stuff while he's away from his desk and go around the 
office waving his papers, saying he was lucky to have got this job 
and that he'd be a fool if he thought someone else would hire him. 
So now he's carrying it around even during his smoke break, this big 
black hard-case portfolio with a handle, the kind people who are 
serious about their careers carry, and that's what Gopi is going to be 
atthis new job, but no-one asks him about his case. 
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Inthe meeting, he clears his throat often, not to contribute anything 
to Ways We Can Improve Our Readership, but to draw attention to 
his mobile phone, which is in General mode. He keeps shaking his 
head each time it rings, and apologises to every person in the room, 
all twenty of them. “Sorry, sorry. I know. It's really annoying, 
isn't it? You say you're looking for a change of job and the whole world 
wants you. They will keep on ringing, and if they can't get through 
they will drop an email or send you a text: "We've been trying to get 
through. Kindly call us. We have an exciting opportunity for you.” 

In the fifteen-minute break, he stands in the centre ofthe terrace 
so that he's visible from all angles, his folio case wedged between his 
legs, and holds a copy ofthe Economic Times, which he reads with his 
glasses down, pulling back for effect after every couple oflines to pon- 
der, setting his thumb under his chin and his index finger against his 
cheek. It's about how employees, through contributions at their work 
place, need to keep reminding their organisation of their indispen- 
sability. It is for mid-career professionals, and advises them to take 
more initiative and do things without being told, which he did once 
but it didn't end so well. He had gone to his senior editor and said he 
felt that it was time for him to take on more responsibility. The edi- 
tor said *That can be arranged," and put him on sixteen-hour shifts 
along with weekends and public holidays. The editor came around 
to his desk three months later and said, *More? Feel responsible 
yet?" to which Gopi said, *I don't have a girlfriend or a wife, and my 
mum’s travelling, too,” and the entire office laughed. The laughter 
drowned what he said next, that he could afford to work long hours 
until he had a girlfriend or his mum came back. 

During lunch or coffee break, scouting faces in the office to pass 
his time, he'd witness the dawn of an office romance. The sneaky 
glances, the giggling after a message popped up on a chat window, 
the eager response while fingers tried to keep pace with thoughts, 
whispering the message to the friend sitting next to them, an animated 
raising of brows ог m-happy-for-you hugs. 

He'd imagine the pair going on a date to a quaint restaurant, 
seated away from the crowd, a candle in the centre ofthe table. The man 


saying, ^You look beautiful tonight," and lightly stroking her face or 
fixing the stray hair falling across her forehead. The woman smiling 
coyly, the glow ofthe candlelight creating sparkling eye contact, and 
the perfect moment to squeeze her smooth hands, the unbearable 
delight on finding out they both have trouble opening up to people 
and despise impatient drivers, the man cracking a joke and watching 
her smile. *You have a great smile, you know that? It just gets my 
heart racing." Linking arms at the end of the evening, strolling 
along the road, her perfume and his cologne creating an explosion 
of fragrance, an alteration in the heartbeat, uncertainty about the 
moment to pull her close and kiss her, and the moment finally pre- 
senting itselfat her stairs. Maybe she would invite him in, maybe she 
wouldn't. But later, flat on their stomachs in bed, they would wait for 
areply to their texts, a smile on their lips before their eyes closed. 

“ГИ soon have a girlfriend also,” are words Gopi repeats often, but 
he doesn't know how or when. He's been positive though, and is fol- 
lowing everything The Secret says about attracting wonderful things 
from the universe. “You should really want something to be able 
to attract it. Keep repeating it to yourself. Surround yourself with 
those thoughts. Put your wish out there.” So he has pictures of 
Bollywood actresses on his bedroom walls, beside the photo of his 
mother and his grandma. He has placed a shimmering dove in the 
south-west direction and his bed in the south-east. Ір the morning, 
he practices the meditation technique from Eat, Pray, Love, taught 
to Julia Roberts by the Balinese healer: sitting in a quiet place, closing 
his eyes, and just smiling. Not too broadly, just the right amount. 
“It tricks your brain into believing you're happy, and if you're happy, 
people are attracted to you,” said an article he read in the magazine 
section of his Sunday newspaper. 

He's also seen videos on YouTube and taken notes on howto talk 
to the woman you like. “Keep it funny, but don't act like a clown. 
Open up your target by saying something relevant but not offensive. 
Appear confident, but not arrogant. Keep it casual and find moments 
to make physical contact but don't be a pervert. Compliment her 
often and maintain eye contact, but don't stare. Smile, but not like an 
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idiot.” When he watches people kissing behind bushes in parks or at the 
cinema, he finds himself unbearably sad and hopeless. 

This new job is going to change all that. He will be a confident, 
extroverted person, making friends with the guys and going fora drink 
in the evening, sharing a few laughs. He will show himselfas someone 
with great interest and knowledge in politics and sport, putting his 
opinions across strongly, someone who attends music concerts, enjoys 
books by Kundera and Marquez. He'll speak to women differently, 
like it was they who needed to be with him. Nobody will call him 
*Go-pee' and tease him for being dark. He will meet Her then, because 
surveys say ninety percent of romances blossom in workplaces. 
He can absolutely see it happening. He'll take her to Maya on their 
first date and introduce her to his envious new friends. 

He's bought new sets of shirts and trousers, and formal shoes, 
because looking good is essential to a good impression. It also helps 
heighten confidence. He didn't invest in any casual wear for Fridays, 
because bright colours have something against him. 

Time is stuck, like a faulty zipper. His eyes are glued to the clock. 
He's walking restlessly, deliberately bumping into people. “Inter- 
view today, you know. I'm not nervous or anything, just anxious. 
Want to be there already. You know the feeling, right?" But no-one 
responds. They will be shocked, he knows, when HR sends a letter: 
“It is with a heavy heart that we bid farewell to one of our most brilliant 
assistant editors, Gopikrishnan, as he embarks on this exciting journey 
with a new company. We will miss him, and wish him allluck in his 
future endeavours.” 

At this new job, he will be the go-to man, and he'll acquire the 
flush of colour in his face that belongs to those in positions ofimpor- 
tance. People will try to get pally with him: How did you get to be so 
successful? How many cars do you own? What are your top tips to 
someone who wants to get to where you are? We request the honour 
of your presence... At parties they will swarm around him, especially 
women, like they gather round the guy in that racy advertisement 
after he applies his new deodorant. He will say, *Yes, well, I did 
work hard to get here. It's been an amazing journey. I started as an 


assistant editor and today I own a publishing house. Yes, of course, 
even today all the edits have to be approved by me. My staff respects 
my tough standards. Yes, terribly busy. I have a flight to New York 
in the morning, from there I’m off to Shanghai, London, and pos- 
sibly France. Hah, yes, I couldn't believe it myself when she first 
agreed to go out with me. I'll have to split my time between India 
and LA. She wants me to settle there, but my business is here. Phew, 
tough-tough choices. No, none ofthis has changed me as a person. 
Not one bit." 

At five-thirty he stands at the exit with his folio as everyone shoves 
their laptops and tiffin boxes into their bags and scampers through 
the doors, like schoolchildren after the final bell, burdening his 
senses with jasmine hair oil, Marlboro Lights, Chanel No. 5, chicken 
curry, and Jovan Musk. Some ofthe women are gesturing and scoffing 
at the new couples, knowing well that the affair will only last until 
a shorter skirt joins their department. He waves his folio in front 
of the men lightly punching each other on their way to get drunk 
on a Friday evening, but no-one says, *Hey, good luck with that shit 
today,” and laughs animatedly, adding, “Just kidding. On a serious 
note, nail that interview. I know you will.” 

*Itold you Г going to be interviewed for a new job today?" he says 
to the peon, the last person leaving the office. And the office looks 
like it did on the early mornings and late nights during his sixteen- 
hour shifts: bleak. This is only temporary. Happiness is going to 
be his because he knows how to attract it now. He closes his eyes 
and smiles. 
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Paul Adkin 


Lacan, Poe, & 9/11 
Conspiracies 


IN 1956, JACQUES LACAN DELIVERED a seminar on the symbolic 
chain, and the complex idea that language comes to us from “the 
Other in an inverted form.” This idea hurls us into a circular state, 
in which the author writes for the reader, who reads to see what the 
writer writing for him will tell him. A vicious circle: Т am before you, 
I write what you are, you read me and you hear me writing an echo of 
what you are. 

The seminar was based on Edgar Allan Poe's famous story “The 
Purloined Letter”. The story comes to Lacan, who echoes it to a 
reader, who takes the story by Poe to understand the seminar by 
Lacan which is echoing the story by Poe. Now the seminar by Lacan 
is interpreted in the form of an echo by each audience member who... 
and so on, to my echo here, an echo filled with other echoes of our 
recent history echoing into Poe's story, bounced about by Lacan's 
paper, reverberating through my own consciousness so that every- 
thing that was is heard again with a new ding and dong. Through 
Lacan, “The Purloined Letter” suddenly seems a pertinent echo of 
the macro-psychology experience surrounding the 9/11 tragedy at 
the Twin Towers, offering another way to analyse that detour in our 
collective consciousness and our destiny. 

Poe'sstory, to summarise, is an unravelling ofan audacious crime 
committed against the Queen of France, who herself has committed 
an audacious crime of which we never learn the details. The subject 
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ofthe story is a letter whose contents are never revealed, so we are 
always kept from the real truth of the matter — not because it is not 
important, but because it is too important. If we are to look at this in 
our Information Age context, we get an echo of animportant part of 
our own condition, that our identity is conditioned not only by what 
we know, but also by everything that is hidden from us. The hidden 
spooks us, haunting us because itis prohibited. This has always been 
true, but in our democratic Information Age, prohibition becomes 
an obsession: that which is hidden is undemocratic and must be 
revealed. Conspiracies are bound up in this Information Age condi- 
tion. If "The Purloined Letter? were written now, the author would 
be expected to follow it up with а revelation in which the letter's juicy 
contents would be revealed. Then again, to put this into our context, 
there would have to be a third story, in which the revelation story 
was debunked as fabrication. 

In “The Purloined Letter”, detective Chevalier Auguste Dupin is 
sitting with his friend, the narrator, when they are joined by the Prefect 
of Police, Monsieur G., who has been assigned the task of recovering 
the Queen's letter. 

We discover that the letter was stolen by Minister D., and it is 
certain that this D. still has the letter in his possession, but after 
searching his apartment thoroughly the Prefect has been unable to 
locate it. He seeks Dupin's advice. The detective gives none, but has 
already deduced the solution: he goes to Minister D.'s apartment 
himself and fetches the letter. 

Dupin solves the crime by using a very rudimentary logic: the 
criminal knows that the Prefect who will undoubtedly search his 
apartment is an intelligent man, who considers the criminal himself 
to be a most shrewd rival. So, the Minister deduces, Monsieur G. 
will try to find the letter by searching for the most ingenious hiding 
place, convinced this is the only place a brilliant criminal like the 
wily Minister would put it. The criminal, being truly brilliant, 
understands his adversary's psychology and thus chooses instead to 
conceal the letter, not by hiding it all, but by placing it in the most 
visible part of his room. 


Dupin’s logic is the following: the criminal D. knows that Prefect 
G. is intelligent enough to know that he himself is intelligent. He 
will therefore expect G. to act in a certain manner. But, because G. is 
intelligent enough to respect D.’s intelligence, D. can change his strat- 
egy and act in a completely unexpected and therefore ‘wrong’ way. 


Accordingto the 9/11 conspiracy theory in its most radical conception, 
the planes that were flown into the Twin Towers were orchestrated 
by high-ranking members of the United States government and 
military, with the intention of blaming Islamic fundamentalists and 
provoking a war against Islamic regimes. According to this theory, 
it was conjectured beforehand by the conspiring leaders that this 
tremendous aggression, perpetrated against American symbols and 
American lives inthe name of Islam, would justify any future actions 
taken against Islamic countries in politically or economically strategic 
positions in the global village. The barbarity of killing thousands 
of your citizens on your own soil is justified, according to the con- 
spiracy theory's conception of the conspirators, by the fortune that 
stands to be made from such an enterprise and its strategic gains. 

Ofcourse the idea that the US government could be behind a plan 
to murder so many innocent civilians seems thoroughly absurd. 
Yet, according to Dupin's reasoning, the very inconceivability of it 
makes it almost the perfect crime. We had to do it this way so that no- 
one would ever believe that we could have done it. 

In Lacan's analysis of “The Purloined Letter” he points out the 
importance of the three different *glances" in the story. In an echo 
bounced against the rubble of 9/11, these glances would have to turn 
into long gazes, for these tremendous events left the world gaping 
in a hypnotic trance. From detective work on each gaze we can, like 
Lacan, see a forming ofthree hypotheses. 

The first (and official) hypothesis is based on the first *gaze", the 
initial view had by the whole world. A plane has supposedly crashed 
into the top part of one of the Twin Towers of the World Trade 
Centre, the tallest buildings in New York. The perspective offered 
unfurls ‘live’ on television networks, broadcast via satellite around 
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the entire world. In this gaze we first of all see a disturbing scene ofa 
scarred tower seeping smoke, an accident. The commentators tell us 
of unconfirmed reports that a plane has crashed there, although we 
may suspect aterrorist attack. Accidents like this don't really happen, 
do they? Then, neither do terrorist attacks — but it is perhaps easier 
to attribute this to the creativity of a terrorist mind than pure laws 
of chance. 

But then, how could such a monstrous thing be contrived? No, it 
must be an accident. Then the second plane hits — we actually see 
it approach and see the explosion on impact. The second suspicion, 
thatofthe terrorist attack, comes to the fore. The chance of one such 
unlikely accident is remote, the chance of two only fifteen minutes 
apart is inconceivable. Now that we suspect terrorists, which terror- 
ists would want to attack the World Trade Centre? From the history 
of attacks against US interests, Islamic fundamentalists. Then the 
south tower collapses, disappearing in a few seconds, and soon the 
north tower does the same. Of course, we all think, this was planned 
by ingenious, ruthless, cold-hearted terrorists. Who else? 

In this first gaze there seems to be nothing to doubt. After wit- 
nessing the second impact we can even imagine we saw the first. The 
collapse of the towers is incredible. Nothing like it has ever been 
experienced by such a broad viewing audience. Everything has been 
seen, soit seems perfectly real and coherent. We can wholeheartedly 
believe everything the official channels are telling us that it seems to be. 

If 9/11 had been just this gaze, there would have been no conspir- 
acy theory, or nothing that anyone except a few conspiracy extrem- 
ists would have paid attention to — but the gaze changed and the 
vision became blurred, even opaque. This next gaze (or non-gaze) 
involves two more planes that we never see. With the first, our gaze 
sees smoke coming from behind a hill where we are told the Pentagon 
stands. Later we get footage of firefighters shooting water into a 
breach in one of the Pentagon's walls, and we are told that a third 
plane has crashed into the United States’ famous military headquar- 
ters. Later the gaze is complicated by reports that another plane had 
crashed somewhere in Western Pennsylvania. *The news gets worse 
and worse." 


But this second gaze has now been reduced to pure narrative. 
There is no vision of the moment of impact in these scenes, and 
because there is no vision, our imaginations come actively into play. 
Instead our gazes are turned toward two holes, two instances of 
aftermath. The one in Pennsylvania shows us what the NBC network 
tells us is “а large crater in the ground" although it is really quite 
small in the image shot from a circling helicopter, “and just tiny, tiny 
bits of debris." 

Of course the first gaze is so powerful, the official synopsis so 
convincing, that it is initially enough to subsume the second gaze. 
Eventually, though, suspicions start to creep in, and conspiracy theory 
detectives sweep into action. Neither the hole in the Pentagon nor 
the one in the field in Pennsylvania seem to be the effect of what we 
are told was the cause. 

From this suspicion, the conspiracy detectives weave their plot- 
lines, but vainly, hopelessly, because even if they succeed in uncov- 
ering the truth, the assumed perpetrators know that they are perfectly 
guarded by logical incredulity. The conspiracy scenario is so radical 
that a normal person would use his or her ostrich tendency rather 
than face the real horror, for if 9/11 conspirators are narrating a 
truth, then what they describe is a genuine horror story. 

For those who do believe in the conspiracy, it must resemble a 
nightmare, a reflection of an awful reality made even more awful 
because it keeps recurring. The dream is lucid, and needs to be 
reported, but each time it must seem as ifthey are putting themselves 
one step closer to the madhouse. 

The search for the subject begins as in “The Purloined Letter”, 
where the Prefect of Police arrives pseudo-clandestinely at Minister 
D's apartment with a battalion of detectives. It is pseudo-clandestine 
because Minister D. has already deduced that his room will be 
searched without his consent, but this is to his favour. They will 
search and find nothing, he is convinced, and while he has the letter, 
no-one will dare touch or accuse him. Both the Prefect and conspiracy 
theorists undertake searches that are scientifically analytical, unof- 
ficial, and designed to lift a veil which has been thrown over the sub- 
ject. The conspiracy search takes place on the internet, viaunofficial 
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channels, releasing self-produced videos on YouTube. The suspect 
is absolutely aware ofthe amateur investigation, but unconcerned. 
The majority ofthe population associates conspiracy theories with 
UFO abductions, the Elvis myth, or the faking ofthe moon landing. 
There is nothing to worry about. 

Lacan writes in his “Purloined Letter’ analysis, “The second 
[hypothesis] is based on a glance which sees that the first sees noth- 
ing and deceives itself into thereby believing to be covered what it 
hides." 

In the case of 9/11, the second (conspiracy theory) hypothesis is 
based on the fact that in the second gaze we don't ever see what we 
were told we see. In fact, as far as the effects are concerned, we seem 
to see something quite different. This means, therefore, that even 
what we saw in the first convincing gaze might now be questionable. 
Then, like Poe's Prefect of Police, the conspiracy detectives deceive 
themselves into believing that what is hidden is covered, when actu- 
ally very little of the conspiracy theory’s evidence is covered at all. 
This is where most ofthe incredulity regarding the second hypothe- 
sis comes from — ifthe second hypothesis were correct, and the Bush 
administration were actively involved in 9/11, then they wouldn't 
have been so careless in their cover-up. The fact that there are so 
many holes in the official story proves that it is correct, because the 
administration would never have made such a bad job of covering it up. 

And here “The Purloined Letter” analogy is most clear. Minister 
D. sticks his stolen letter in full and obvious view, so obvious that he 
knows it will not be found. The 9/11 conspirators, if they exist, have 
left so many clues out in the open that they cannot be credibly con- 
sidered clues at all. The conspiracy theorists have either made them 
up or they are simply wrong. If the Bush administration fashioned 
9/11, we would have expect a huge, professional cover-up, complex 
and impossible to lift. If amateur detective work were able to unveil 
it, this would prove that the cover-up didn't exist at all. 

This is a powerful catch-22 at work. A real cover-up only exists if it 
is so well covered up that we don't know that it exists. Any cover-up 
that we can see is not really a cover-up. 


Overarching 9/11's theory lies an even greater one, the one that makes 
a 9/11 conspiracy possible. This is that after World War II the world 
was effectively divided by two totalitarian regimes, with the USSR 
on one side and the US on the other. What was seen as a Cold War 
between democracy and communism was really a global totalitarian 
domination, partitioning the globe between plutocratic totalitari- 
anism wearing the mask of liberal-democratic freedom, and tyran- 
nical totalitarianism under the guise ofa socialist utopia. Both sys- 
tems were militaristic and propagandistic, and both used paradox to 
obscure the true nature of their regimes. Seen in this way we could 
conclude that the USSR was a more ‘honest’ totalitarian system, 
where the US functioned, and still functions, according to the para- 
doxical slogan that democracy is the best way to control the masses. 

To return to Lacan's seminar on “The Purloined Letter”, he 
pointed out: 


In order to get you to grasp in its unity the intersubjective com- 
plex thus described, I would willingly seek patronage for it in 
the technique legendarily attributed to the ostrich when it seeks 
shelter from danger. For this technique might finally be quali- 
fied as political, distributed as it is here among three partners, 
the second believing himself invisible because the first has his 
head stuck in the sand, all the while letting the third calmly 
pluck his rear. 


In our case the “second” is the plutocratic system (that which 
drives the global capitalist world), the “first” is the global public 
that believes the official hypothesis, and the “third” is made up of 
conspiracy theory detectives, gurus, subscribers, and other anti- 
plutocracy movements and individuals like cynics, ecologists, anar- 
chists and grassroots socialists. If "The Purloined Letter’ analogy is 
seen through, then eventually the plutocracy will be exposed by the 
detectives pecking at their arses. 

But now, perhaps, we come to the real fear and the real reason 
why the first ostrich might bury its head in the sand. It involves the 
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kind of truth that, if it existed, would be so nightmarish that it is 
better notto have to face it. To use an analogy contemporary to 9/11, 
itis The Matrix decision between red pill and blue pill. The famous 
scene is one of the most subversive in film history, and perhaps the 
most subversive in Hollywood history. Morpheus tells Neo that we 
reject the idea of destiny because we want to feel in control of our 
lives, but we are not, rather *born into bondage. Born into a prison 
that you cannot taste, smell or touch." 

The Matrix makes the association between our experience of 
reality and that of Alice falling down the rabbit hole: there is some- 
thing in the logic of our world that seems twisted. Via the pills, Neo 
is given a choice: to continue happily believing whatever he wants, 
or to discover how far the conspiracy goes. But for viewers there is 
no doubt the conspiracy theorists are the heroes, and possess incon- 
trovertible truth. Here the choice is easy to make. A Matrix echoing 
reality would include debunkers and false leads that would complicate 
Neo's decisions. 

Seen from another perspective, the conspiracy theorists are like 
Pascalian Christian philosophers in a predominantly atheist world. 
Despite their faith, and beliefin a logic that they believe proves their 
faith, there is another logic that is more realistic and practical and 
less demanding, one that says that everything they believe is a chimera 
manufactured by their imagination. One only believes in the logic of 
the conspiracy, or God, because one wants to believe it. Relativity 
comes into play. Truth is what you want it to be, and if you don’t want 
the truth that everyone else wants, your truth will be relegated to the 
status of delusion or wilful blindness. 

In this lies another paradox. A conspiracy theory, which is an 
attempt to uncover the real hidden truth, cannot take place without 
the idea of the relativity of truth, which implies there zs no real truth. 
In the conspiracy theory the real truth is masked by other possible 
truths which are false. These false truths satisfy our needs in a more 
pragmatic or pleasurable way. They are more desirable because they 
are geared toward satisfying our desire. For that reason, applying 
the structure of Te Matrix, most people would prefer the blue pill, 


to happily believe whatever they want to believe. Why complicate 
things with real truth? If the real truth is a nightmare, why choose 
to endure it? Forthe conspiracy-theory Alices, the answer is self-evi- 
dent: we accept the nightmare because it is the truth. 

The sense of living in Wonderland comes from the mesh of para- 
dox that totalitarian systems use to protect themselves, and to con- 
ceive of the 9/11 conspiracy as anything credible, we must change 
some of our basic conceptions. The first is that liberal-democratic 
governments are not democratic systems, but plutocratic. They do 
not exist to serve the people (demos) but to serve Plutus, the god of 
money, which means those who benefit most from capitalism. The 
bipartisan voting system is a tool for guaranteeing the support of 
the demos. The demos will not rise up against the regime, as they did 
against the totalitarian regimes and absolute monarchies, if they 
believe that ultimate power is in their own hands, expressed by the 
universal demos will oftheir own votes. 

Nevertheless, the demos has displayed suspicion of its own sys- 
tem. The spring of 1968, the anti-globalisation movement, and the 
millions-strong 15-M movement that erupted in Spain in 2011, 
are anti-plutocracy movements that sprang up organically and are 
expressions of an intuition that the democratic system is not demo- 
cratic at all. If democracy is to be perceived as anything meaningful, 
we must understand that “democracy” as we have it now is a seman- 
tic deception. Only when we all start calling our system by its real 
name, plutocracy, will we be able to dream of real democracy. 

Another way to understand this is to ask, how can a democratic sys- 
tem be totalitarian? The answer should be definitive: it can't. Yet it is. 
Inthe United States, people can vote to change the government, there 
is legislated freedom of speech and ofthe press, and all men are equal 
before the law — key aspects of democracy. But consider some of the 
aspects oftotalitarian regimes: a militaristic culture, atendency to seek 
influence beyond their borders, the use ofideologyto shape thethinking 
oftheir people, the use ofthe death penalty as an ultimate deterrent, the 
use oftorture against suspected criminals, and the use of paradox to 
confuse truth. All are applicable to the United States. 
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Butto conclude that this makes the US a totalitarian system would 
be creating a false syllogism. The real conclusion we draw from the 
above must be that the US is both a democratic and totalitarian system 
at the same time. Yet that is absurd. To eliminate the absurdity, the 
common-sense thinker eliminates the second obvious case that the 
US is atotalitarian state. But really, the only solution is to redefine 
democracy as rule by the people, as per its correct etymological defi- 
nition, and not as a system in which people vote for a government, 
as per the current semantic reduction. The US is not a totalitarian 
democracy, itis a totalitarian plutocracy. 

Of course it is easier to imagine that a totalitarian plutocracy 
would be capable of planning a conspiracy like 9/11 than it is to 
imagine a democracy doing such a thing. But here we run into one 
final paradox: the fact that we are capable of arriving at this conclusion, 
and the fact that we are able to make it public, means that there is 
freedom of speech, which does not exist in a totalitarian system. So 
if an American citizen has freely read these last few paragraphs of 
radical theory, it proves that the system is not in fact totalitarian, 
and because it is not totalitarian, it is unthinkable to imagine it was 
involved in the attack on the World Trade Centre and the Pentagon. 

Or to carve things down to their shortest version, the fact that 
conspiracy theories exist proves that conspiracies don't exist. 

Either that or we are really diving into Wonderland. 
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Кау Liversidge 


We Are All in the Gutter, 


but Some of Us Are Looking 
at the Stars 


Before and after the essays and plays, poesy 

Bookended a dogma of cultivated leisure, 

The useless luxury of a life with Bosie, 

The s/eeping with panthers, the panic the pleasure. 

Letting your guard down, old Queensberry measures 

His blow... and you stagger as an ox to the shambles. 

No sun shines, yet light breaks as you suffer 

In a sorry cell. Then, іп a seedy room you gamble 

On the wallpaper outlasting you. The pattern, like love, unspeakable. 


Jillian Pattinson 


The Suit 


Whatitis and precisely 
what it means 
Ican'trightly tell you. 


Better that you ask the tailor, 
muttering around a mannequin, 
his circumspect lips 

fixed to a row of pins; 

or the gentleman's man, 
working his damp cloth, 

his pig-bristle brush 

and mobile eyebrows; 

or the banker, 

fastening his left cufflink, 
shrugging into its snug fit; 

or that sallow man, 

shut without for want ofit; 

or his darning-needle wife, 
his threadbare child; 


or the undertaker. 
Yes. He knows. Ask him. 
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Ainslee Meredith 


After the Funeral 


We stop in the anteroom 

to the chalet her grandfather 
built on the mountain. 

Ipull the bolts, we'll stay 
here a while. 


This mountain 

crunched its bones 

into a proper name. She shakes 
the snow from her elders, 
presses a tissue to the singes 
on her forehead. 


Iwant to wash her 

inthe anteroom's trough, under 
the neon yellow puffer fish 

on coat-hangers above, I want to 
find the traces 


of salt in the skin above her ankles 
that Iknow are there 

from a walk as early as 

alambing. But she is 

braided tightly 


to an old way of laughing: 

her grandfather's shoulders 
under dead-fresh oak 

climbing the mountain, the man 
slipping into the boy, in 

her slipping to the floor. 
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Rachael Mead 
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Presence 


Someone who knows about these things 
sensed a presence. 

That was before she knew 

about the shotgun 

the parrots lifting from the orchard 
and that last blast 

that ended it. 


After she leftI walked into the old part, the bedroom. 
Searching, I felt a closeness 
that a daylight exorcism 

of open windows and doors 
couldn't dispel. I don't believe 
but often find myself 

awake in the silence 
fantasising of trouble 
managing a trigger. 

Is this possession 

or my personal underworld 
surfacing? 
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That night, scepticism in remission 


I let my clothes drop 

the muffle of cotton оп wood 
loud in living ears 

seeking the rub of eyes 
measuring long-limbed skin 
but found nothing more 
than the flickered dismissal 
of my own reflection. 


Each night now 

I close my eyes 

search for the presence 
tonguing the space 
ofatooth 

long gone. 


Una Cruickshank 


Varanasi 


for Paul Haines 


The muttering begins long before you reach Harish Chandra Ghat. 
As the electric crematorium for vagrants, the homeless and the other- 
wise unclaimed comes into view, the usual refrain of “Madam, where 
you from?" gives way to *Madam, burning ceremony is beginning 
soon. Do you want to see the burning, madam?” 

Yes, you want to see the burning, but you don't need a guide. Var- 
anasi is a holy city, and the sick and the old travel here by their thou- 
sands to die and be cremated on the Ganges, where the fires burn 
twenty-four hours a day. The dead are everywhere. It's not unusual 
to see a respectfully wrapped corpse strapped to the roof ofa taxi, en 
route to its journey’s end in midday traffic. 

You’ve come a long way to see the burning, because a weary, 
queasy part of you wants to see what happens, what really happens, 
when somebody dies. So here you are alone on a winter afternoon, 
irresistibly drawn to watch your first cremation. 

The slick-haired local boys in their killingly pressed shirts slip 
back into the crowd, taking their patter with them, as a body is borne 
down the steps from the street to a platform at the edge of the Ganges. 
Swaddled in cheap, glittering fabrics and held aloft on a bamboo 
stretcher, it passes directly in front of you as you stand in the path. 
You’ve learned since arriving in Varanasi that bodies have a strangely 
flat appearance, as though they’ve collapsed in on themselves since 
their owners left. This package being delivered by a group of men in 
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casual clothes, face covered and shimmering weakly in the sunlight, 
is no exception. It could be anyone. 

The bearers dip the body in the river several times, then remove 
its garlands and shawls and place them on the ground near an already 
smouldering woodpile. Tall stacks of firewood surround the ghat, 
with goats scrambling over them like miniature Alps. A gang of 
finely plumed roosters crow and strut in the pathway, and a cow 
stands in the water a few feet from the body, chewing on a marigold 
garland. A few thin dogs lie stretched and sleeping on the footpath, 
universally ignored. There are no mourners. 

Positioning yourself among a small crowd of spectators, your 
attention is snagged by what you realise is another body, wrapped 
in white sacking and already embedded in a large stack of logs on a 
neighbouring outcropping. It looks lonely out there. A young monk 
in pale robes, head shaved but for a few long wisps, emerges from the 
temple behind you carrying a smouldering ember on a sheaf of reeds. 
On the impatient instructions of an older man in business slacks he 
touches off the pyre on the outcropping and soon dark grey smoke is 
billowing skyward. 

Bodies cremated in this manner are smeared in clarified butter 
beforehand to help them burn; the head in particular must be thor- 
oughly coated in ghee. You learned these things and many more 
from a lifetime of books, which have left you convinced there is pro- 
fundity to be found at the river's edge in the city ofthe dead. Ask not 
what you can do for India... 

A middle-aged local man watching beside you asks, “Where you 
from?" 

"Australia," you reply without a smile, ready to rebuff whatever 
he is offering. He isn’t part of your program of improvement. 

“They’re doing like this in Australia, or more...” — he makes 
a folding gesture, as though making a bed — “burying?” 

You nod and repeat the folding gesture. “Burying”. 

Later when you turn to look he is teasing a small child, pretending 
to wipe the colour offa vivid yellow handbill and smear it on the boy's 
forehead. The boy is startled, then pleased; finally he totters off with 
the paper in his chubby fist, a magical gift that spreads colour. 

A thicker, paler plume emerges from the centre of the pyre and 


you find yourself trying to distinguish the smell of burning flesh 
from the scent of woodsmoke. Strangely — fortunately — you find 
you're not able to. As the wood is consumed a foot becomes visible, skin 
blackened and curling off in flakes, revealing the pale fat beneath. 
The first body, stripped of its gaudy finery and swathed only in white, 
has since been concealed in its own lightly puffing руге, and nowa third 
body in chintzy silver, red and gold is borne down from the street 
on another bamboo stretcher. The ghat being occupied, there is 
some confusion about what to do with it. Eventually it is brought 
back from the river's edge and placed on the ground alongside the 
main thoroughfare. Another will be along soon, then another, then 
another, and the boats will keep coming piled high with firewood 
to meet them until the end of time or the end of death or the end of 
Varanasi. Grave clothes pile up all day long beside the heavily tarnished 
silver ofthe Ganges. 

Watching the ashes of strangers spiral off into the sky, you will 
yourself toward gratitude for your life and all the good things in it. 
But you just can't make yourself feel a thing, even when you know 
it's true. Much later you'll realise that the single lesson of your first 
cremation was this; that death punches a small hole in the fabric of 
ordinary life, though whether it lets solemnity in or frivolity out is 
uncertain. Maybe the traffic goes both ways, like the boats on the 
river and the people on the ghat and the cars on the road above. But 
the complex, incalculable, meaningless rush of the world goes on, 
poorer and richer and better and worse than you'll ever really under- 
stand. And the complexity ofthe world is multiplied by the number 
of people in it, each one the centre ofthe universe, every life an epic 
novel, and every one of us coming to rest as a nameless form on its 
back, mourned by a few but unnoticed by the slick-haired hustlers 
and plump little children with yellow handbills in their fists and 
families taking photographs of Baba with the foreigner and sleep- 
ing dogs and wet-eyed cows and even the indifferent monk with his 
burning brand. 

Soyouturn toleavethe ghat and are swallowed back into the world 
of commerce and hustle. Thin smoke wafts overhead as the river 
moves on, dragging ashes and garbage, marigolds and foamto the sea. 
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Libbie Chellew 


Rort 


You started working for the Department of Human Services back in 
‘02. It's good and bad — better than all your other jobs — you were 
used to working in the types of factories they make WorkSafe ads 
about. 

You do shift workin normal suburban houses. They look as normal 
as next door, these houses; this is where the department has five or 
six clients with mental disabilities. Not the friendly kind. The work 
is simple stuff: make the clients” lunch, handle medication, clean the 
house and make life a little better for them. 

It's not all daisies and dandelions though. There are houses you 
wouldn't work in. Houses where clients break down doors and try to 
kill the staff. No-one can do anything. You lose your job if you whack 
them, even though that's what they need sometimes. There are houses 
you'd vow never to work in again. Where clients shit themselves con- 
stantly, or bang their heads against the wall for hours, or eat out of 
compost bins. 

One space cadet with Prader-Willi syndrome hid a raw pork chop 
in the ladies’ toilets, in the sanitary bin. He'd go and gnaw on it every few 
days. The staff couldn't work out where the rancid smell was coming 
from. You wouldn't work at that house again, not after that discovery. 
Not when you can take all your shifts at an easier house. 

It took you about five years to find the perfect house — Ray Road. 
There, you find high-functioning clients you can have a bit offun with. 
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On your first day at the house, one ofthe clients, Davey, comes over to 
you in the backyard and asks who you're talking to on the phone. You 
say, *Kermit the Frog." He honks out a laugh and keeps asking you. 
He keeps asking so you'll say Kermit the Frog again. Davey likes you 
and always asks the staff when you're working next. 

You do have to get your hands dirty sometimes. You can find your- 
self wiping a client's arse, showering them or cleaning up the messes 
they make. Either way, though, it's not long before you're sitting in 
front of the telly and watching the cricket. The clients go to day pro- 
grams and you still get paid. You get paid more than a teacher, and 
they're the ones looking after the future of the nation. 

But that's not it. Here's the rort. Time fraud. All the staff at Ray 
Road take part. You always leave early, whether it's half an hour or 
three. It’s a sweet set up. Driving down the Bellarine Highway and still 
getting paid. At home watching The Footy Slow and still getting paid. 

There's the time, and then there's the supplies: an endless amount 
of washing powder, toothpaste, NapiSan and detergent. You name 
it. Nobody makes any checks. Every now and again you take some- 
thing home. Plus, you run up work's phone bill instead of your own. 
The only price is when Davey hunts you down and sees you're on the 
phone. His eyes light up. 

*Kermit the Frog,” you say. 

Everyone looks out for one another. Everyone lets each other get 
away with it. No-one wants the situation to change. It's all just denial 
and vague details. Management are piss-weak anyway. 

“It’s a winner,” you say to your wife after the first week of shifts at 
Ray Road. 

“It certainly is,” Mandy says. She's just got a gym membership and 
has taken to wearing tight track pants. On the bench sits a little tro- 
phy from Ray Road: a bottle of fabric softener. Mandy takes it into the 
laundry. From then on your towels are fluffy. 

After a few weeks Mandy says, “Аге you going to get yourself into 
trouble?” She taps her fingernails on the bench and looks at you. She 
has her best stern face on. 

“Mand,” you say. “The government taxes me. NowI can tax them 
back a little. Pm not hurting anyone." 


You slide the box of Colgate across the bench. She just laughs. But 
really, you don't even feel bad. Instead, you get a kind of warming 
satisfaction every time you brush your teeth. Getting one back on the 
bastards. Income tax, GST, speeding fines — they're all just different 
names for the same thing. Working in disabilities is an over-taxed 
man's dream. 


One ofthe boys at Ray Road, Robbo, is a writer. He's working for the 
department on the side because it's flexible and good money. Some- 
times Robbo spends hours of his shift in the office, on his computer, 
writing. He has big plans for himself. You've only ever seen a DVD 
review in the Geelong Advertiser. 

You think about doing something extra on the side because of the 
flexible nature ofthe job. You ride your Norton Commando over for a 
polish. You listen to the radio all day and ring up for the competitions. 
Once, you disappear for a few hours to be an extra in a Nicholas Cage 
movie they're shooting on the Geelong Ring Road. It's on your mind; 
what you should be doing with all this extra time. 

Robbo saysto you one day, *Mate, we should see how much we can 
rip offthe department. We should experiment with just how much we 
can get away with. How many days we can go without paying for any- 
thing, do you reckon? We should give it a good go, I say.” 

You wheeze out a laugh and agree. Then things get even better. 

You get up in the morning and shave with razors you stole from 
work. Your shaving cream is from work. You wash yourself in the 
shower with soap from work. Your towel isn't from work, but you 
washed and dried your washing at work, rather than use the electricity 
at home. You wipe your arse with toilet paper you stole from work. 
You remember to thank the Prime Minister while you do it, too. 

Mandy starts spending less and less at Safeway every week. The ex- 
pensive stuff is taken care of, like razors and Spray & Wipe. Milk starts 
going offbecause you just don't eat athome. Sometimes you make a mas- 
sive batch of bolognaise at work and take it home and freeze it. Mandy 
doesn't think twice now, defrosting, reheating. You're saving a bucket 
each pay. You talk about finally getting a Harley Davidson. A Sportster. 
Mandy says to enjoy your midlife crisis however you like. 
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You keep taking things. Tea bags, coffee, Arnott's Shapes, you 
name it. You even siphon petrol out ofthe work van. 

*Who cut the hose? Why would some bloody idiot cut the hose?" 
Jan asks around on shift. She's an older lady, rough and hard. She's 
been working for the department for years. She makes the best lamb 
shanks every Friday. You always make sure you're working. You stay 
quiet and Jan forgets. 


You tell Robbo over beers about the hose and the petrol. He con- 
gratulates you. He says you're winning and he buys the next round. 
Robbo explains a plan to start stealing money from the clients. He 
calls them God's little mistakes. Then he's telling you how he's trying to 
get all the clients into day programs so there's actually none ofthem 
home when he's on shift. He worries you. 

You decide to start wiping down the jars of detergent you take, so 
it's only your fingerprints on them. You think it's best to stay under 
the radar. You worry about Robbo. You worry he's taking things too far. 

“Гүе got an idea for a book, you know;" you say and change the 
subject. 

“What's that?" Robbo asks. 

“Well, lused to make up these stories years ago, when my kids were 
little. They were all set in the bush, you know, with Aussie animals. 
There was one story about the Barabanga Bikies, a bikie gang made 
up of koalas. They had adventures. I wrote down all these stories. 
There was one about Dennis the Dung Beetle and everyone doesn't 
like him because he smells like shit. But then something happens and 
the other animals need his help — you know, his skills in shovelling 
shit — and then Dennis the Dung Beetle saves the day. It's a good 
message. I reckon you should write it up properly and get someone 
to make a kids book,” you say. You think you should test them out on 
your granddaughter who just turned five. 

“Bring them in, if you've got them,” Robbo says. “You still got 
them? We could work on it at work." 

80 the two of you start working on these kids' stories together. 
They’re bloody funny sometimes; you think they'd work for adults too. 


Then one day the worst happens. At a work meeting they say they're 
introducing thumbprint scanners. You give Robbo a sideways look. 
He'sleaning back with his arms crossed. 

* You'll ай thumbprint on your way in and on your way out,” the 
area manager says, then her eyes rest on Robbo. “It’s state wide.” 

After the meeting Robbo says, *I wouldn't poke that overweight 
little bitch of a woman if she was the last sheila on the earth." 

Everyone laughs. 

*Have you seen how her hairline recedes up her forehead making 
two peaks? They look like horns. It's fitting." 

Robbo and the area manager have a history. When she'd first started 
she said she would be keeping an eye on the house and checking that 
people were arriving and leaving on time. At that meeting Robbo had 
said he would call the police if he ever saw stalking behaviour. She 
never checked. 

Everyone loves Robbo. 

*What are we going to do about the scanners?" Jan says to him. 
She slapsa client's hand away from the Tim Tams on the bench. 

Robbo shrugs but you can see his brain ticking over. 

“Something. We'll think of something,” he says. He shoves a whole 
Tim Tam in his mouth and takes another. 

But you think it's okay, you already get away with so much. Your 
life has already changed from working in this job. You'll take what 
you can get. But no matter what they do they can’t change the nature 
of the job. The detergent, the afternoons in front of the cricket, they 
can't change. You can clock on and clock off if you have to. 


One Saturday you're working so you tell Mand you'll take her out for 
lunch. It'll be free if you bring along a client. You tell her to meet you 
at twelve at the Botanical Gardens. She hasn't met a client yet, even 
after all these years. You and one of the clients, Stones, sit under the 
giant trees and wait for her. She's always late. 

You see her walk across the grass in quick, short steps, but you 
know she's only feigning the rush. She says sorry as she arrives and 
then she says hi to Stones. 
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“Не? deaf,” you explain. “His name is Brendon but we call him 
Stones." 

You watch Mandy try and look Stones in the eye. He's cross-eyed. 

“He's about seventy percent blind too,” you add. 

“Oh,” Mandy says and sits down. You lean in and give her a kiss 
across the table. She asks, “Why Stones?” 

“He ate stones once,” you say and shake your head at the thought. 
Mandy takes a deep breath in and you think this might not become a 
regular event. 

*He's a good bloke;" you say. You tap Stones on the leg and hold 
a thumb up right near his face. He shakes a fist — signing for yes. “See,” 
you say to Mandy, “Не can see a bit. I just asked if he's okay, he said yes.” 

*How much sign language does he know?" Mandy asks, getting 
interested now. 

“Well,” you say. “He knows yes, no and food.” You show her as 
you say it, then you show her family beside your thigh so Stones 
doesn't see. 

“Were you hiding that?” She asks. Her bangles jingle as she takes 
her sunnies out of her handbag and puts them on. 

“Yeah, he gets really excited when he sees his family. You should 
see him in the back ofthe van as we drive to Melbourne. He”ll be looking 
up, in his own world, and then he jumps because he sees something 
he recognises along the freeway, some sign he”s got in his mind that 
means he”s going home. Then he keeps asking and asking, “Home? 
Home?” And we keep having to sign ‘Yes’ to reassure him.” 

Mandy laughs at the way you tell the story and then she looks back 
at Stones. You think she might be starting to understand. Just then 
Stones makes a loud noise from the back of his throat. Mandy sits up 
straight. Stones rocks a bit in the chair and shakes his head. His fingers 
keep moving, from pointing to fists. 

“He likes the wind,’ you explain. You feel the gust. It's cold but it's 
not unpleasant. 

“Really?” Mandy asks. You can see her cock her neck to feel the wind. 

“Yeah, he's very tactile," you say. Mandy raises her eyebrows at 
you using the word tactile, like she”s surprised. 


“I don't know why but he loves touching different textures and 
scrunching sand between his toes and things like that,” you say. You 
tap his leg again and give him the thumbs up. 

*You want me to order?" Mand asks. You say yes and tell her you 
want a pie. You remind her to а get a receipt. She goes into the café to 
order. The wind blows again and you let Stones make his noises. You 
watch the wind make little waves across the grass. You can't believe 
after living in Geelong your whole life, you've only just started going 
into the Gardens. You and the other staff take clients in here and go 
for walks. It's so green compared to the dry, bare grass that lines the 
streets of East Geelong. 

"They're bringing it out,” Mandy says as she sits back down. Stones 
is still making noise so you tap him on the leg and put your finger up 
to your lips to shush him. 

“Brad says he's coming down from Queensland for Christmas but 
he's not bringing Jess. They've broken up. Again;" she adds and rolls 
her eyes. 

“It’ll be good to have one of them home at least,” you say. 

“Didn’t I tell you? Ross, Em and Maddy are coming as well. Еп 5 
parents aren't coming across from Perth this year so they said they'd 
come down for two nights." 

That's good, you think. “АП of us back together,” you say. 

Youremember the last Christmas when you were all together. Brad 
was still at uni and still at home. Ross and Em hadn't moved across to 
Bush Hill on the other side of Melbourne. Maddy was just walking. 
She'd be down on her bum and then back up and then down on her 
bum again. She was always crying or giggling. It'd been too quiet for a 
few years, you realise. 

While you're eating you pass Stones a cup of water. He sculls it. 

“See that?" you say to Mand. “Straight down the hatchet.” 

She smiles. *Do you think he wants some of mine?" 

“Nah, he's alright,” you say and move your cup of water as Stones 
goes to grab it. 

*Like a toddler," Mandy says. Then she says, *Sorry, is that bad to 
say that?" 
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“You can say what you want, Mand,” you say and put your hand on 
her thigh. 

“Are they all the same?" She asks. 

"They're all different. Stones here, he's different from the others 
because he's tactile and likes hugs and things like that. He'll come up 
and hug me and if I don't put my arms around him, he'll grab them 
and put them around himself” you say and tap Stones on the thigh 
and tell him to shush again. Stones starts rubbing his finger along the 
frayed edge of your shorts. 

“See, look at that,” you say. You and Mandy watch Stones run his 
finger back and forth across the frayed seam. “You know once, I was 
just looking down for some reason, and Stones came up to me and 
took my head in both hands. He lifted my head up and then gave me 
a hug. I think he thought I was sad because I was looking down. He's 
a good bloke.” 

Mandy nods and looks back at Stones and smiles. And you think 
she understands. 


Early November you realise you’ve got enough saved for the Harley. 
And it looks like the thumbprint scanners are really going to happen. 
But Robbo works his magic and discovers the staff can object to having 
their thumbs scanned on religious grounds — something about the 
Mark ofthe Beast. Instead, everyone gets codes. Staff aren't allowed 
to give the codes to one another, but everyone at Ray Road is used to 
ignoring orders by now. Everyone's relieved. 

The bloke at Mercer Street talks you into getting a Harley Davidson 
Fatboy and putting the remaining eleven thousand on a payment 
plan. What a beautiful bike it is. When you do the weekly shop at 
work you chuck a Re-Po cream polish into the trolley to take home as 
a celebration. 

Mandy has been thinking about getting into disabilities because 
she's bored without the kids and grandkids around. But it turns out 
there's some requirement of a Certificate Four in Disability Studies 
these days. They don't just hire anyone anymore. Your area manager 
says the Department are going to pay for you to do a few subjects in 


the new year. You and Robbo agree to split the homework so you only 
have to learn half as much. 

You and Robbo have finished a manuscript called Derek the Dung 
Beetle. Robbo wrote most ofit but they are all your ideas. He's found 
a competition to enter it into and you've got a good feeling about it, 
like someone important will read it. You've agreed to go forty/sixty 
with Robbo on any profits made because he's smart with words and 
types everything up. You broke the keyboard at work last time you 
tried to use the computer. You punched it. 

Robbo used the work printer to print out four copies of the manu- 
script for the competition, and an extra one that you're going to get 
bound at Officeworks and give to Maddy for Christmas. 

The weekend you get the bike you decide to take Mandy out for 
a surprise. You decide to ride her to a restaurant on the waterfront. 
Mandy is nervous about being on the back because it's been about 
twenty years. She slips the helmet carefully over her head. 

She says, “There goes my volume.” 

You laugh and give her a kiss. You've got a bounce in your step. 
You're happy that there's finally some good stuff going on. You hop on. 

“Td forgotten what this is like,” she says as she climbs on the back. 
You feel Mandy's hands slip into your front pockets. 

You tingle, you feel younger. 

The Fatboy rattles the garage door and the windows of your unit 
when you start it. You imagine the neighbours in front of their tellies, 
watching another episode of Today Tonight. Zombies. You give the 
Fatboy a rev. You imagine them jumping in their seats when they hear 
the thunder of your bike. Taxes are a part of life, they say. You used to 
think you couldn't do anything but bend over and take it. Now you 
realise you're smarter than any bastard in this godforsaken suburb. 
You took some of the action for yourself and now you’re living the 
good life. Bloody oath. You're living the dream. 
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Oliver Mestitz 


Why Frogs Puff Up 
Their Throats 


THE TRUTH IS THAT I DIDN'T WANT to write this story. 
I wasn’t going to, and I didn’t want to, but she sat me down and made 
me promise. She said: Herb. You have to write this story. Promise. 
SoIdid. 

She was Mary, and she was long and beautiful with hair like the back 
of a hammer. She reminded me of someone I saw in a movie once, but 
not like an actress or anything, just someone in the background ofa 
movie. She had black straight hammer hair and a dreadlock apparently 
which no-one ever saw, and glasses. She was always wearing glasses. 

Herb, she said, touching her glasses. I was Herb. 

Yeah I know, I said. She was talking to me. You want me to write 
the story. 

Yeah but really, she said. I want you to really write it, not just, like, 
write it write it. 

There was a pencil on the table and a square box, except tall, and the 
box had red straight lines and box writing on the front. The box said 
HOMEBRAND Plain Snack. We were sitting at the table. I reached 
inside the box. 

Idunno,Isaid. 

But — 

But you were there, too. 

Yeah but, she said. She picked up the pencil. But you're, you know. 

Ithought I sort of knew. 

You’re Herb, she said. 
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Yeah, I said. I know. 

And I wanna kind of... I wanna get it right, you know? I wanna 
write it down and get it right. And then we can have it and it will be 
ours and done and right. Like that. And then when we look back on it, 
if we ever forget and we can look back on — 

But it wasn't even that long ago, I said. 

But it will be. And then, I mean it will be. 

We were sitting at the table and Mary with her hair and talking and 
me sitting there looking at the table. There was a newspaper on the 
table and it was yesterday's. The newspaper was open. In the news- 
paper was a picture ofa man and a picture ofa clothes horse and a cap- 
tion underneath. The caption said FATHER KILLED BY CLOTHES 
HORSE. Someone had drawn a moustache on the man. Mary was all 
talking. 

Do you reckon — I said. 

Yeah, no I mean I just think it's important — Mary said. 

Do you reckon if I jumped offthe Eiffel Tower — I said. 

That if, because — 

No I mean do you reckon, do you reckon if I jumped, off like the 
top say, and there was someone at the bottom — 

Herb — 

And there was someone at the bottom. And I jumped off and sort 
of landed on them, I mean by accident I landed on them. And took 
them with me. I mean died. They died and I died. Like, collected them 
on the way through — 

What? 

So we both die. Accidentally. 

Herb — 

Does that make me a murderer? 

Mary stopped talking and breathed hard. She sat back on her chair 
and she breathed. She breathed a few times, real obvious, and she 
looked around. 

You already are a murderer, she said. 

No, but seriously, I said. 

Seriously? 


Үеаһ. 

Seriously? 

Yeah. Imean — 

But what — 

I mean I didn't mean to kill the guy. And I’m dead too. I just 
jumped. The rest was, like, an accident. 

Mary drew up and in and towards me, coming close. She put her 
face in her palm, not looking at me. She had her face in her palm and 
elbow on the table and it seemed like for a moment everything was 
there, she was holding it all up and there close on the table, her face 
and everything. 

You really want me to answer that, she said, looking around. 

Yes, I said. 

Seriously. 

Yeah. 

Okay. 

No. I mean no. I mean, would you still come to my funeral? 

Yes. 

Really? 

Yeah. 

Even though Pm a murderer? 

Well yeah. Yeah. Course I would. And I would say a eulogy and 
wear a hat, one of those big derby horse-racing hats, and I would say: 
Iknew Herb asa peacock. 

No really — 

He was the biggest peacock I knew. 

Mary. 

He was — what? 

Come on, seriously. I’m being serious. 

I would say, I would say there is one thing I would like to say about 
Herb. My good friend Herb. There is one thing. And I would say: 
thereis one thing. He was the reason frogs puffup their throats. 

Mary wasn't looking around anymore. She had her face in her 
palm, her face and everything, and she was smiling. The smile went 
to about her teeth. 
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But Mary, I said. I’m serious. 

бо аш 1. 

No yov're not. 

Well what do you want me to say? 

Iwant you to answer the question. 

Well, what? Which — 

The funeral one. 

The — 

The one about the funeral. Would you still come? 1 murdered 
a guy, Mary, I jumped off the Eiffel Tower and killed him. Would — 

Yeah, so — 

So would you come? 

Really? 

Yes. 

Okay. Yes. 

Okay. 

Yes, yes I would. I would go to your funeral and I would be there 
and I would cry. And everyone else would be there and they would cry 
too. And you would be dead and the other person and we probably 
wouldn't care about them but we'd have to pretend but we wouldn't. 
And we'd be so shocked and overwhelmed anyway and your poor par- 
ents. And we would cry. We'd all get together and be sad and forgive 
you and cry. 

Mary stopped, full. I didn't want to say anything because I knew 
she wanted to say something. 

But — I said. 

And you would be dead. You would be dead and we would go home 
and you dead and the other guy and over time we would grow old and 
forget about itand then we would die too. And we would all be dead. 

Yeah but you — 

Please Herb, Mary said. Please. Could you just write the story? 
You gotta write the story, she said. 

I know, I said. I will. 
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Liam Pieper 


«26: А Guide 


MAKE SURE YOU'RE BORN IN THE RIGHT PLACE. The rest 
will take care of itself as long as you start strong. Make sure you 
have good parents who aren't good people. They should be well off 
enough that you will be dissatisfied with a normal life, but not well 
off enough to provide you with anything you really want. They 
should fight allthe time, about money, about sex, and about you. You 
should hide upstairs and turn the radio up to drown it out. Reflect 
on how music can save you, just like the Red Hot Chilli Peppers say. 
When you get alittle older, never admitto having listened to the Red 
Hot Chilli Peppers. 

Take a bus to the city. Buy some records. Let the guy from Brown 
Hornet finger you in the toilets at The Tote. Kind of like it. Listen 
to records. Cry when Jeff Buckley dies. Get a boyfriend. Have him 
cheat on you and listen to The Smiths until you go numb. Feel better. 

Get singing lessons. Be tone-deaf. Learn the drums. Get a band 
together. People will come to see you and say you were “really great”. 
Play some gigs. Get an article done on you for the weekend Age. 

Make friend with lots of musicians. You should be gorgeous, 
gregarious and a little bit exotic. Jewish is fine, South American is 
perfect. Don't be black or too white. If you are too white, be a Goth 
who turns into a B-girl. 

Finish high school and do an Arts degree. Move to the city. Hang 
out in bars all the time. Sleep around. Get to know people. Enjoy 
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being young and free of responsibility. Get kicked out of your band 
for never coming to rehearsal. Drift. Start to fear being old and begin 
to crave responsibility. Sell drugs for a while but never really make it 
work for you. 

Make friends with a girl who plays rhythm guitar in a band called 
The Looks. Go to one of her shows and be quietly impressed. Ask 
to come to their rehearsal, and convince them to let you replace the 
shiftless drummer. Talk to the lead singer about his frustration with 
not getting gigs. He will say he thinks the band has ‘heat’ but nobody 
knows about it, which you will find endearingly lame. Resolve to 
help him. 

Make some calls. Realise the power of all those numbers you col- 
lected on all those late nights. Getagig at The Hi-Fi, warming up fora 
real band, a band from overseas. Enjoy getting paid, realise you don't 
hate money after all. Make more calls; call in favours. Call the jour- 
nalist who dida piece on your band when you were in high school. Не 
will remember you because you are a little bit exotic; remember that 
bit, it'simportant. 

Havehimrunastoryon The Looks. Get on the radio. Go through 
a difficult phase with the band, but discover a newfound passion for 
balancing books and kicking arse as you get the band into the stu- 
dio and on their way. As people swim through the band’s life, do 
your best to keep away the bad ones and encourage the good ones. 
Realise that you have adopted the band. Push and fight and pimp 
get signed to an independent, a week before it gets swallowed up 
by a bigger label. 

Have a week of rapture where you all sit around and listen to your 
single on the radio, until the bigger label decides you’re trouble and 
has you fired. Expect your bandmates to stand up to the label but 
have them disappoint you in a way you didn’t think possible until it 
happened. 

Start to resent them, even if you still love them, and stop calling 
them to argue, until one day you cut contact altogether. Find the 
fight has gone out of you. Travel a bit and be disappointed again 


when you don't find yourselfin New York. Experiment with photogra- 
phy and screenwriting. Toy with yoga and have an instructor urge you 
to go vegan, telling you that it only takes seven years for every cell 
in your body to replace itself and make you a better, purer person. 
Don'tbelieve him, and never go backto his class, but thinkthat maybe 
your mind works that way, and realise later that night when you look 
at yourself that there's not a single part left of the person you used to 
be. 

Get a job. Sell your bike, and buy a car to get to that job every 
morning. When your band's song comes on the radio, listen until the 
vocaltrack starts, then reach over and change the channel. 
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Sam Cooney 


а low hum 


without and also for David Berman 


Okey-doke. K. Marked as present. 

You. Unclench your face. Relax 

your cheeks, your jaw, your lips. 

Now go to into the bathroom, 

look into the mirror and tell me: 

the crooks of your mouth, are they up or down? 
Call out — I can't quite hear you. 

Cretin. 


Now'sthe time to blame genes, or gravity, 
or him/her because he/she never told you Yes. 


Iwantto talk to you about salvation, 

but it's only going to sound like a distant thrum, humble, 
as if someone has just turned on a television 

inastrange house you are standing outside, late at night. 


This is cashing in, not absolution. 

Words must be chosen, but that’s impossible: 
like trying to slash a hole in a shoal of fish. 

I thought maybe it could be done 

through careful evocation of a nonspecific object 
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like a miniature aluminium garbage can 
ora spatula. 
Or perhaps if I described your sound as like a tree falling. 


Yet it's sufficient to just be sitting here ata white IKEA table 
on a white IKEA chair 

in an empty apartment of which I am the caretaker. 

(Inside every definition — and around it соо — lives its opposite: 
who's taking care of whom?) 


The sun is setting somewhere outside this building, 

or at least I assume it is, judging by the dying light 

and thousands of years of crooked information. 

We can't all be Megan Boyle or David Fishkind or Tao Lin, 
so effectively young, always feeling sleepy, 

steaming kale and wondering via CSS and XML 

whether to worry about possibly swollen lymph nodes. 


You see, m not yet able to turn base metals into gold, 
and this gap between ability and ambition is widening. 
Still: the wall behind me remains stalwart, 

and it's only made from paper 

and something called gypsum. 


Just now I involuntarily pressed Cmd+S 

for the twenty-second time since Cmd+Oing this document. 
But I couldn't quite go through with it. 

The Esc key provided an escarpment 

for me to blunder down. 


This right now reminds me of when you take out your earbuds 
to refill your glass with something 
and you realise that the world isn’t filled with your music. 


You don't know what Im talking about, 
but when the earth turns cold ГИ be there too. 
Nothing can ever be saved if you think about it. 


Yesterday I read that bad dreams are just your body 
trying to tell you that you need to piss. 

This sounds true, at least most ofthe time, 

unless you're really fucked up. 


Drive on, driver. 

But please will you kill all the gadgets first, please. 
Pull out their plugs, remove their batteries, 

and get me away from this noise, a low hum. 
There's energy enough. 


This afternoon at 3:36 pm the idea occurred to me 
for the first time that I too could write poetry 

and try to get at people, 

and that everything afterward would still be okay. 
This is the result. 


Now Im close to sorry, or getting closer. But if we're too loud 


and early, or late and quiet, then think of bitumen 
asit drops from day into night. 

Yov'll be safe, salvaged. Here: 

scatter cornflakes on the ground all around you, 
tuck your good arm under here, 

and go to sleep. I've got this. 
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Valery Petrovskiy 


Sharm el-Sheikh 


Ihadn'tbeen to seaside for long. Indeed, it had been long time since 
then and I forgot the sea smell. A sea odour in Sharm el-Sheikh was 
more perceptible than the waves” rustle and one felt it earlier than 
would watch the sea. 

...in my dream I had been swimming in sea so light and careless as 
ever did. I wouldn’t say I was swimming like a fish then, no, I enjoyed 
myselflike a dolphin, so to say. And at the same moment I didn’t feel 
lonely. There was no dull feeling of a lone man. Iwas a man swimming 
in sea and I had a sensation of a man being not lonely. I had a feeling 
that I was in love and on the shore there was a girl waiting for me. 
And I knew that and I was so happy at the moment. I was swimming 
quite happy there and I wouldn’t think of anything else. There was 
nothing more to desire but to drown one! So I was swimming then 
and enjoyed myself in my fancy dream where there was nothing but 
sea and me. And there I was full of joy as if I would drop off to sleep 
in my mother's lap. 

But I don't remember that and I wouldn't ask my mother about. 
Rather she wouldn't remember itin any case and she would have felt 
uneasy. I don't think she can recollect every detail nowadays, she is 
an elderly one. But she is better recalling some other details than I 
do. It seems that we have been living at different times. 

And there was no time at my sea. I don't know if it was noon or 
evening there, so to say. Well, I felt sea around, sensed it and couldn't 
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tell the clock. One is happy while one can't tell the clock as a child. 
And I was enjoying the sea then: swimming, diving and turning over 
in water. 

But it was not as pleasing as if I would have enjoyed with a girl. So I 
was swimming there and kept in mind that a girl was in love with me. 
Once one is in love his mind would change. A man changes because 
of love and then he is out of his mind, so one lives as if dreaming. One 
can bathe in love, or swim in it and dive in. In my dream I enjoyed 
sea, and there I was in love with a girl I could not envisage, and bathing 
in a not existing sea. Still I can recall trickles of water on my skin, 
beads of air to touch my eyes and me, full of joy. I was choking with 
joy there then. 

...So, I arrived at Sharm el-Sheikh waiting for such luck — love and 
good fortune. In the sea, big liners were steaming on the very horizon 
there. On the shore there were girls eager to love. There was every- 
thing one needed to be happy, all but joy. There I was a dolphin on 
shore; or rather a mad dolphin that went aground. Though I liked the 
sea I was not free there, I felt no flight nor joy. I was just swimming 
around, forwards and backwards, far and wide, diving in water and 
watching the shore. 

I might have watched the wrong side, not the sea direction, the 
horizon. Like a child Га better look for luck behind a skyline. 

But Га had my dream where I'd dissolved in sea with no wish to 
wake up. And I recalled my bathing as a flight at zero gravity. I was 
well liked there, they just loved me there. And I was like a drop of 
love myself. 

One can’t enter the same dream twice. And I had no joy at the sea. 
But they do love me — my Mum, not young any more, and my ever 
younger sister, then my brother and my son. And they are uneasy 
whenever I go into the blue. And I, unfaithful, forget them there, on 
the shore, where waves stir gently, and days are infinite and vacillating 
like winter nights in Russian country. 

...and I am swimming along the moon way that leads nowhere. 
And I can't swim away, for one can’t leave oneself, even in his dream. 
But Га like to be drowned in sleep and awake in my mother’s lap — a 
little one, small like a dot. 
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